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THE INDUSTRIES OF CUBA 


By WALTER QUACKENBUSH 


HE casual visitor to the island of 

Cuba, if he is inclined to be at all 

observing, finds out very soon that 
there are five things in which Cuba ex- 
cels, and their relative importance is 
about in the order specified below, though 
the returns in real money may in some 
seasons be credited more to the second 
than the first. 

The first in importance is “trimming” 
Americans, and it is done in such a per- 
fect manner that while at first the process 
is somewhat painful, the victim soon be- 
comes accustomed to it, and the feelings 
either become hardened or the nerves 
deadened, so that the shock gradually de- 
creases until it and the bank roll reach 
the vanishing point. 

The second is the production of sugar, 
the result of which, jointly with the first 
mentioned, seems to be the basis upon 
which the prosperity of the island largely 
rests. 

The third is the growing of tobacco 
and the manufacture of cigars, the lat- 
ter being world-famed for their ex- 
cellence of quality and workmanship. 
The comfort derived from smoking them 
no doubt goes a long way toward help- 
ing the visitor to bear the strain occa- 
sioned by the continual attacks upon the 
pocket-book, so that the first mark of 
excellence may not be permitted to drop 
into a place further down the line. 

The fourth is the development of a 
general strike, and the last is the dis- 
posal of tickets in the Havana Lottery 
to a confiding and expectant public. 

The writer’s pen not being sufficiently 
facile adequately to describe the proc- 
esses by which the first-mentioned line of 
effort is kept continually in the ascend- 
ant, and as he has thoughts upon the 
matter which would hardly look well in 
print, and which, if written, would doubt- 
less cause this article to be held up by 
the postal authorities, he will pass over 
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them without further comment, in the 
hope that in his efforts to say something 
regarding the others, sweet forgetfulness 
may be his reward. 

THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Omitting further reference to the 
stranger within Cuba’s gates, it can be 
said that sugar is the great industry of 
the island, and general business really 
thrives or not, depending upon the out- 
come of the crop. 

From Cienfuegos directly north ‘across 
the island lies the great sugar-growing 
belt of Cuba, in the heart of Santa Clara 
province. In it are located five of the 
greatest and most renowned sugar mills, 
and on the immense estates surrounding 
them is grown the cane from which the 
sugar is made. 

When the cane ‘is ripe there is the 
wildest kind of rush to cut it and get it 
to the mill for grinding, and every bit 
of available labor is pressed into service, 
women as well as men assisting in the 
cutting process. The cane is loaded onto 
carts. and hauled to the mill, and the 
work of grinding begins. 

All during the summer months the 
mills are carefully gone over. New ma- 
chinery when necessary is installed, worn 
or broken parts repaired or replaced, 
and. everything done which will facilitate 
a continuous grind, once it is begun. 

Along in November the grind begins, 
and there is almost as much rivalry be- 
tween the mills as to which will get the 
largest grind as there is in an athletic or 
any other kind of contest. Bets fre- 
quently are made upon whether this 
mill will surpass that one, or whether 
some particular mill will or will not beat 
its former record. It might be said in 
passing that the Cuban finds life quite 
a dull affair if he cannot bet. 

Cuba’s- sugar plantations are huge 
business undertakings, and demand the 


attention of managers accustomed to 
large affairs. These managers control 
vast stretches of territory and thousands 
of men. They are responsible for mil- 
lions of dollars in machinery, cane, live 
stock, railway equipment, and all other 
things attendant upon the growing of 
the cane and the grinding thereof. In 
one five-year period there was made in 
Cuban sugar mills 43,933,238 bags of 
sugar, each containing 325 lbs. 

The part of the country in which the 
sugar cane is grown is extremely hot, 
particularly so in summer, yet, as will 
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be seen from one of the accompanying 
illustrations, the planters or plantation 
owners get every possible ounce of com- 
fort out of life, and some of the homes 
in which they live are magnificent in the 


extreme, with beautiful gardens sur- 


rounding them. 
THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The growing of tobacco, with its man- 
ufacture into cigars, though not so large 
as the sugar industry, has probably done 
more toward making Cuba famous than 
anything else, and the word Havana is 
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practically synonymous with good cigars, 
wherever the smoker may happen to re- 
side. 

The great tobacco producing province 
is Pinar del Rio, not very far from the 
city of Havana, and tobacco is grown 
there almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Of course the farmer of 
that province actually grows other things, 
but his principal energy is expended on 
the tobacco crop, even though he may be 
only a backyard farmer. 

The crop is unfortunately a precarious 
one, and subject, not alone to weather 
conditions but attacks of insect pests as 
well. To combat both of these, tobacco 
growers who operate on a very large 
scale protect their fields by covering 
them with cheesecloth, which prevents 
the soft leaves of the plant from being 
torn by the winds and thereby made 
practically useless for high-grade wrap- 
pers. 

The cheesecloth at the same time keeps 
out many varieties of winged insects to 
which the tobacco might otherwise be- 
come a prey. The crawling varieties of 
insects are fought by using a mixture of 
cheap yellow corn meal and paris green, 
which is strewn upon the ground. 

The most famous tobacco region in 
the world is Vuelta Abajo, the very cen- 
ter of which is just beyond Pinar del 
Rio City, where the lowland tobacco, the 
best in the world, is grown. The entire 
section is low and slightly rolling, and 
dotted with groups of royal palms. 

The process of harvesting the crop, 
drying it and making it ready for ship- 
ment to the large cigar factories of Ha- 
vana must be an interesting sight, but 
unfortunately the writer’s visit was not 
so timed as to permit him to see it. He 
did, however, have the opportunity of 
seeing some of this tobacco manufac- 
tured into cigars at the famous Partagas 
factory in Havana. 

This factory employs 500 to 600 work- 


ers, depending upon the season, and oc- 
cupies a four-story building in the heart 
of the city. On the ground floor are 
the offices and shipping department. On 
the second floor are located those who 
sort and strip the leaves, the work being 


done entirely by women. The two floors 


above are occupied by the men who make 
and pack the cigars. In one room, seat- 
ed in rows at their benches, 200 of these 
men work, and the extreme care which is 
used in producing the specified sizes of 
cigars immediately interests the visitor. 
A measure for length with a hole in the 
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center to ascertain the correct thickness, 
is used as the standard, and each cigar 
must conform to it. 

In the center of this room is a raised 
platform, from which each day between 
the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock, the daily 
papers are read, or some book or maga- 
zine, by a man paid for this purpose. 
This keeps the workers interested and 
quiet, by reason of which they produce 
more and better work. 

From the makers’ benches the cigars 
are sent forward to be sorted according 
to color, and those who do this work are 
certainly artists in this line of work, be- 
cause, as the visitor looks upon the many 
separate piles of cigars, he cannot de- 
tect the slightest difference in shade 
between any two cigars in any single 
pile which these men have selected. 

From this point the cigars are carried 
to other tables, where the bands denot- 
ing the brands are put on,—these same 
bands being the abomination of the 
smoker, because the wrapper is fre- 
quently broken in removing them,—and 
from there they go to other tables to be 
boxed. 

Cigars from this particular factory 
range in price, wholesale in Havana, 
from $35 to $2,000 per thousand, a few 
of the latter variety measuring about 
18 inches in length and two inches in 
diameter. A bundle of them was pho- 
tographed by the writer in the trembling 
hands of a small Cuban boy comman- 
deered for the purpose. 

Altogether, a visit to this factory is 
well worth. while, and should be made by 
any one visiting Havana who appreciates 
a good smoke. 

A GENERAL STRIKE 

With regard to the fourth industry 
already mentioned, it may not be exact- 
ly correct to classify a strike as an in- 
dustry, particularly because, when one 
is on, little or no industry is visible, 

(Continued on page 149.) 
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“Lit Cummins, who owns the mill up to Four Mile Creek, s 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
been puttin’ in‘a power of work lately tryin’ to get up a kind 

y= Wet yh f league ‘of nations among us hil al 

M> of] = \s0's to stop price wars. The other day 
te was down here feelin’ sort of 
> ‘low in his mind on account, 
Ihe said, that every dang miller 
| wanted the -rules fixed to bear 


wleave him free to raise hell extensive. 
2 Well, Lit,’ says I, ‘all these here league 
schemes is jes’ 
| rk. want to discourage you none, but ef I wanted to 

rend ‘¢ mpetin’ price wars I'd naturally get me a shot gun 
with two right sensitive barrels and work mostly at night. 


thas 


human nature, an’ I don’t 
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BUCK UP AND GET A PROFIT 

There has been much complaint in the 
milling trade about the low prices which 
the Grain Corporation has paid for the 
flour which it has been buying for export. 
It is true that conditions have created a 
monopoly of the buying agency, while 
competition in selling remains, and The 
Northwestern Miller has repeatedly urged 
the Grain Corporation to adopt some 
method of buying that will assure the 
millers a fair price for their flour. 

This is not an easy thing to do, and 
thus far the Grain Corporation, while ad- 
mitting the evil of the present system, 
has been unable to devise any plan that 
requirements. Meantime, 
millers who de- 


would meet 
there is no reason why 
sire to sell flour for export should not 
have the backbone to help themselves and 
their trade by the exercise of a little 
common-sense and moral courage. 

After all, the Grain Corporation does 
not make the price; the millers them- 
selves name it. It is ready to buy its 
requirements at any price that may be 
asked, whether it be ten or eleven dollars 
a barrel, or even more. 


The fear of losing an order keeps many 


millers who bid ‘on this business from 
asking a remunerative price. This fear 
is ungrounded. If every miller who 


makes an offer to the Grain Corpora- 
tion would treat the proposition as he 
would any other opportunity to sell flour, 
and would name a figure affording him a 
profit, the result would be the same as 
to quantity purchased, and the orders 
would be placed in practically the same 
proportion. 

Why be an invertebrate, lose money 
and whine about it when, by putting some 
backbone and stamina into bids, one can 
make money and be self-respecting? To 
the miller who wants this business, or a 
share of it, The Northwestern Miller 
would advise that he figure his price, not 
on a competitive basis, but on a basis 
of cost plus a fair profit, and that he 
stand on his right to derive a reasonable 
return for his services in grinding the 
wheat. If he will do this consistently, he 
will get his full share of the export busi- 
ness just the same as if he quoted below 
cost. 

A hint to the wise is sufficient; 
be a clam. 


don’t _ 


FUTURE EXPORT TERMS 

While discussion of terms on 
flour for export is to be bought after 
direct business between the miller and 
the importer becomes possible is prema- 
ture, a number of American millers are 
considering the subject. It was probably 
for this reason that the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers of the United 
Kingdom took up the question and 
passed the resolutions recently cabled to 
The Northwestern Miller. 

The essence of these was that business, 
when resumed, should be conducted on 
through bill of lading and _ sixty-day 
sight draft terms. This basis is perfectly 
reasonable and fair, and should be satis- 
factory to the American miller. Owing 
to a great deal of loose talk in the news- 
papers of this country concerning the 
impairment of British credit on account 
of the vast cost of the war, a few Ameri- 
can millers seem to be in some doubt as 
to the financial position of Great Britain. 
One of these recently wrote a responsible 
flour importing firm proposing to sell 
flour “subject to demand draft against 
your irrevocable New York credit.” Mill- 
ers who seriously expect to sell flour to 
Great Britain on any such terms may as 
well consider themselves permanently out 
of the export trade, for assuredly they 
will not get them. 

There is not the slightest reason for 
doubting the credit of the British flour 
importer after the war. In the past no 
American miller has made material loss 
in selling to this trade on the ordinary 
terms, and to demand unusual conditions 
would be both ungenerous and unneces- 
sary. No importer can get possession of 
flour shipped to the miller’s order with- 
out paying the draft, and there exists no 
better security than flour at the market 
price. In addition, most of the flour 
importing firms of Great Britain have 
ample resources to take care of their 
business. 

At the present time there is not the 
slightest danger of any British importer 
buying flour at sixteen: shillings a sack 
above the price at which the government 
is allocating flour to him, so the question 
of terms of sale is quite immaterial. 
The export trade is in fact a long way 
from decontrol. In Britain a four-pound 
loaf cannot be produced on a commercial 
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basis at less than a shilling, while the 
fixed price is ninepence. The British gov- 
ernment may have made a mistake, but 
it will undoubtedly have to follow its 
results to the end. 

When the time comes to resume direct 
business, it should be the aim of the 
American miller not to take advantage 


of the interruption of war to exact any 


more favorable terms of sale than the 
situation justifies. British importers, by 
their past relations with exporting mill- 
ers, have demonstrated their exceptional 
responsibility, and have fully earned their 
right to buy on the best terms compatible 
with reasonable security ; and while a few 
timid millers may undertake to make 
sales otherwise, there is no doubt that the 
vast majority will only be too glad to be 
able to resume business on a just basis, 
convenient to the importer and fair to 
the miller. 

There should be no tinkering with the 
flour export trade; the old relations 
brought the miller and the importer into 
direct connection without the interven- 
tion of the middleman; they enabled the 
miller, no matter how remote his plant 
or how small its capacity, to do a direct 
export business; they were cordial and 
highly satisfactory, and, everything con- 
sidered, cannot be improved upon. This 
trade will not look with favor upon any 
method, however plausible its claims for 
efficiency may be, which undertakes to do 
away with the old system of close rela- 
tionship between the miller and the im- 
porter, or upon any terms of sale not 
justified by the most liberal conception 
of the British importer’s moral and finan- 
cial responsibility, which time and ex- 
perience have so amply justified. 


BREAD AND BOLSHEVISM 

Now that the world-war has changed 
from a struggle against the militarism of 
Prussia to a defense of stable and re- 
sponsible government against the attacks 
of anarchy, the flour miller assumes a 
position of new importance. If the 
phrase, “Food will win the war,” had 
much truth in it before the signing of 
the armistice, it is doubly true today. 
The forces of Bolshevism cannot be met 
and beaten in the field; they are largely 
impervious to bullets, for the simple rea- 
son that their work is not done in the 
open. They do not exist according to 
geographical units, but are scattered 
wherever discontent, and above all hun- 
ger, are found. 

The weapon with which Bolshevism and 
its kindred forms of anarchy can best be 
overcome is bread. The safety of Amer- 
ica rests, not so much on the solidity of 
its institutions or the universal patriot- 
ism of its people, as on the simple fact 
that its bread is plentiful and relatively 
very cheap. Anarchy is the brother of 
starvation, and the prevention of starva- 
tion is the miller’s business. 

What the American miller can do, and 
is doing, to fight Bolshevism abroad is 
well illustrated by the part which im- 
ported flour played in restoring order in 
Glasgow during the recent strikes. The 
flour mill operatives had joined the strik- 
ers, and the Glasgow mills were shut 
down for three weeks. Stocks in bakers’ 
hands were low, and starvation, with the 
inevitable accompaniment of an appalling 
increase of violence, confronted the city. 
In this emergency, the government made 
allocations of imported flour sufficient to 
keep the people’s bread supply at all 
times adequate. The American miller did 
not appear in the dispatches as the power 
which restored order in Glasgow, but, as 
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a matter of fact, it was he who did the 
most effective work there. 

The miller’s patriotic duty has not end- 
ed with the war against Germany; in one 
sense it has only just begun. He is post- 
ed in the front-line trench in the war 
against anarchy, both at home and 
abroad. Wherever the bread supply fails, 
there will BolsheVism flourish; wherever 
it is plentiful and cheap, orderly govern- 
ment will be maintained. Mere supplies 
of wheat will not suffice, as the experi- 
ence of Glasgow so clearly demonstrated, 
for anarchy is always bound to tie up in- 
dustry, if not actually to destroy it. The 
world must have flour in order to be 
victorious in the present war, and the 
American miller is the great producer of 
this first essential to victory. 

This fact is already being recognized 
by those in authority. From the domes- 
tic standpoint, it means that the millers 
must have the support and help of the 
government, whose soldiers they are. A 
governmental policy tending to lessen the 
bread supply would be as dangerous as 
one which recruited an army and then 
refused to give it equipment. Abroad, 
the recognition of flour as civilization’s 
foremost weapon must mean, in the long 
run, an increase in the purchases of the 
American product. Just as, in the war 
with Germany, the European allies came 
to the United States, not for raw ma- 
terials, but for finished guns and shells 
and locomotives, so, in this new war, they 
must buy their munitions ready-made. 


MR, N. W. MILLER 

Scarcely a week goes by without bring- 
ing through the mail some more or less 
unimportant communication addressed to 
“Mr. N. W. Miller.’ Who or what this 
gentleman may be is uncertain, but as his 
address is always that of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, his mail is duly opened, 
scanned, and consigned to the waste bas- 
ket. Judging from its general quality, 
he will never feel the lack of it; the pain- 
ful thing is that, in its total, it represents 
so many dollars’ worth of utterly wasted 
postage stamps, to say nothing of all the 
envelopes and neatly printed circular 
matter inclosed therein which Mr, N. W. 
Miller will never see. 

Diseased mailing lists are of common 
occurrence, and such an error as the one 
involved in the case of the mysterious Mr. 
Miller is doubtless made scores of times 
every day. Its worst feature is not the 
mere waste of money and time, but the 
vague irritation which such a _ mis- 
addressed document causes to the recipi- 
ent. If it is worth while sending him a 
circular, it is equally worth while to find 
out whether he is a man or a thing. -Why 
should a corporation be urged plaintively 
to buy itself a new hat? If it is plainly 
discourteous deliberately to address a 
person by a name other than his own, 
there is something of the same careless 
rudeness in gross and needless errors in 
a mailing list. A possible friend, and 
perhaps a customer, is thereby convinced 
that the business methods of his would-be 
correspondent are susceptible of improve- 
ment. 

Mr. N. W. Miller does no business; he 
sells nothing and he buys less. He pre- 
sides over his waste basket, where he sits 
and sadly peruses his mail. Now and then 
he goes away on a vacation, but not for 
long; his return is as inevitable as it is 
undesired. His life is an example of mis- 
directed and wasted effort, and his sole 
excuse for existing is that he may serve 
as a warning to others to consider their 
mailing lists with reasonable care. 
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ENORMOUS CROP FORECAST 


Government Report for April Puts Winter 
Wheat Yield at 837,000,000 Bus—Condition 
Improved During Winter Months 

The government crop report, isused 
April 8, estimates the winter wheat crop, 
based on condition April 1, at 837,000,000 
bus. The record winter -wheat crop of 1914 
was only 684,990,000 bus, while last year’s 
production was 558,449,000, and in 1917 
it was 412,901,000. 

The condition of the crop April 1 is 
given as 99.8, as against 98.6 Dec. 1, 
1918. _Last year on April 1 the condi- 
tion was 78.6, and the 10-year average 
up to and including last year was 82.3. 

The condition by states is given as fol- 
lows: 








1918 
oo, & See 78 
PE BUNGE vs clcevcevecivverses 77 
INGE 5. ou.0 6.0 dbp owrcies 79 
TORPBWOTO 6s ccc cc cwocccscvcnss 70 
EET Peer eee eae 77 
) Sars . 93 
West Virginia $ 91 
North Carolina 95 
South Carolina 88 
CORRES 95 6 eb esa cee cccceneies 88 
MR calc’: 6%. 61 60.0 bans sono 80 
SPT PRAE Tee ee 94 
PE nse coSwceceescctoeacas 88 
BERGMAN 6 o's 0c Brvcccscccccese 70 
DIOR, 5.0.6 do oso pondeb seeds 81 
TOWER ccc ccc cccc nes sccccvccecs 80 


The Department of Agriculture issued 
the following statement upon the condi- 
tion of winter wheat: 

“Ninety-nine and eight-tenths per cent 
is the highest percentage on record. On 
the largest acreage ever planted in this 
country, the condition improved during 
the winter, an unusual occurrence, due to 
the favorable winter weather, particular- 
ly the absence of alternate freezing and 
Ciietan, which appears to have resulted 
in a minimum of winter-killing. 

“A striking feature of the present sit- 
uation is a uniformly good condition in 
practically all important winter wheat 
producing states, ranging from 104 in 
Ohio down to 96 in North Carolina. 
Among the states having 1,000,000 acres 
or more, the lowest figure reported from 
any state is 89 in Wisconsin. Kansas, 
with approximately 11,000,000 out of the 
United States total of 49,000,000 acres, 
shows a condition of 101. The present 
moisture condition throughout the entire 
country, with unimportant local excep- 
tions, is very favorable. 

“The winter wheat promise on April 1 
of 837,000,000 bus is nearly double the 
yearly average production in the United 
States for the five years before the war 
(442,000,000 in 1909-13), and is nearly 
50 per cent larger than the production 
during the war years 1914-18, when the 
average was 562,000,000 bus. 

“The condition of the crop is higher 
than has been reported on April 1 since 
1882, and the indicated yield is higher 
than any actual yield in any year with 
the exception of 1914, when the yield per 
acre was 18.5 bus per planted acre fol- 
lowing an April 1 condition of 95.6.” 

The average condition of rye on April 
1 was 90.6 per cent of a normal, against 
$5.8 on April 1 last year, 86.0 in 1917 
and 88.6, the average condition for the 
last 10 years on April 1. 





Late Reports Favorable 

Sr. Lovts, Mo., April 8.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—No further complaints have been 
received regarding the condition of the 
growing wheat crop in Missouri and 
southern Illinois, which is generally re- 
garded as the earliest and finest crop 
ever grown in this section. Ideal spring- 
like weather is prevailing. 

Peter Deruen. 





COLONEL MINER DECORATED 


Pennsylvania Miller Who Commanded Regi- 
ment Overseas Receives Honor at 
Governor’s Island 


New York, N. Y., April 5.—Colonel 
Asher Miner, of the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who has 
made a prominent place for himself 
in the history of the great war and 
was cited for bravery by General Per- 
shing, was decorated at Governor’s Island 
last Thursday. 

The colonel took all his sons and sons- 
in-law to France with him as soldiers, 
but brought them all back home again. 
He visited the Produce Exchange while 
here, and received the congratulations of 
numerous friends and acquaintances, 
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The award of the Distinguished Service 
Cross was for extraordinary heroism in 
action at Apremont, France, Oct. 4, 1918. 
In his citation of the colonel, General 
Pershing said: “One of the batteries of 
the regiment commanded by this officer 
assigned to an advanced position in direct 
support of an infantry attack was heav- 
ily shelled by the enemy while it was 
going into action. It being necessary, 
therefore, to take another position, Col- 
onel Miner went forward under heavy 
shell fire and personally supervised the 
placing of the guns in the new position. 
Colonel Miner continued his efforts un- 
til he received a severe wound that later 
necessitated the amputation of his leg.” 

Colonel Asher Miner is 58 years old. 
In 1892 he enlisted in the Pennsylvania 
National Guard as a private. With the 
rank of colonel, he retired several years 
ago, but returned to his regiment when 
it went to the border, and later fought 
with it in Europe until October, when he 
was wounded. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


FLOUR IN GLASGOW STRIKE 


Imported Flour Saves Situation After Flour 
Mills in Seotech City Had Been 
Clesed by Strike 


Lonvon, Ena., March 12.—On several 
occasions during the war, stocks of for- 
eign flour proved of great value in times 
of emergency, and demonstrated that un- 
der war conditions, flour, owing to its 
adaptability and mobility, was far more 
advantageous to a nation than stocks of 
wheat. Even now, although actual war 
conditions no longer exist, stocks of flour 
have once again proved their value as a 
national asset. 

During the recent Glasgow strike the 
flour mill operatives joined the strikers 
and the flour mills of Glasgow were all 
shut down for three weeks. It is prob- 
ably little realized what might have hap- 
pened had not large supplies of imported 
flour been available. At the time the 
stocks of flour of all kinds held by bak- 





ers in Glasgow and near-by districts” 


were not more than sufficient to last a 
fortnight, so that, had there been no 
reserve of imported flour held by the 
Ministry of Food, this large industrial 
community would have been deprived of 
bread within a couple of weeks. 

The government, however, met the 
emergency by making allocations of im- 
ported flour, so that at the end of the 
third week of the strike the mill opera- 
tives had to resume work. Imported 
flour thus saved the situation, for from 
the large stocks on hand sufficient sup- 
plies were distributed to bakers to meet 
their requirements and to enable them to 
turn out the usual quantity of bread 
without the assistance of any home-milled 
flours. 

Owing to this the Glasgow millown- 
ers were able to defeat the strike, and 
undoubtedly the fact that they were able 
to do so had a far-reaching effect on 
flour-mill labor throughout the United 
Kingdom. Had the Glasgow mill op- 
eratives been able to force the millown- 
ers to give in to them, it would have been 
only a short time before all the mills in 
the United Kingdom would have had to 
grant similar terms to the workers. The 
British miller, although he may not know 
it, is indebted to the stocks of foreign 
flour that fortunately were held by the 
government, for having saved him from 
being further shackled by his employees. 

In connection with this incident it 
should not be forgotten that in 1916 a 
certain prominent element of the Na- 
tional Association of British and Irish 
Millers endeavored to persuade the gov- 
ernment to limit their purchases of im- 
ported flour so as not to exceed the av- 
erage amount that was imported pre- 
vious to the war. It was further advo- 
cated that such flour should be entirely 
used for supplying the army and navy. 

Had such a scheme been put into ef- 
fect, there is no doubt that the British 
millers would have succeeded in com- 
pletely eliminating the trade in import- 
ed flour, and it is doubtful whether the 
American exporters would ever have been 
able to build up the trade again. 

Fortunately, the British government 
would not listen to such a plan, and 
took steps to see that a large stock of 
flour was held in the Uni Kingdom. 


The stocks of flour are still large, but 


not as great as they were, and it is to be 
hoped that the Glasgow incident, as re- 
lated above, will be an object-lesson to 
the authorities as to the utility of flour 
in preference to wheat in times of emer- 


ncy. 
sail C. F. G. Rarxes. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Prices Higher—Brokers Control Market— 
Eastern Dealers Reselling—Transit Stuff 
Wanted—Middlings Scarce, Advancing 


MitwavuKkee, Wis., April 7.—Millfeed 
prices in all markets the past week were 
strong and higher. Most of the mills 
have their feed sold for April, and the 
stock is in the hands of brokers, who are 
holding prices very firm. Mills that have 
feed to offer are asking an advance of 
75c@$I ton over quotations of last week. 

Shippers are not following the advance, 
and have been buying only what they 
had orders for. Feed for May shipment 
was offered quite freely at a liberal dis- 
count under April, but buyers are holding 
off, believing that values will be much 
lower as spring advances. 

Southwestern markets were strong and 
higher, with offerings rather light. Job- 
bers find the demand for soft feeds much 
better than that for wheat feeds. Near- 
by markets consume considerable, al- 
though the East was buying freely for 
immediate shipment. Oat feed strong, 
and prices higher than a week ago. Hom- 
iny feed scarce, as mills are operating 
lightly. Cottonseed meal lower and more 
freely offered. 

Western mills advanced prices, but 
have little to offer, having made liberal 
sales last month for April shipment. 
Middlings are scarce; the premium over 
bran had advanced to $3, and jobbers are 
looking for a wider spread as the season 
advances. The demand for red dog has 
improved, and good sales were made the 
past week; mills are offering for May 
shipment at about $1 under April. 

Eastern demand was not good at pre- 
vailing prices. Many of the larger east- 
ern dealers are reselling feed bought last 
month for 30 days’ shipment. The de- 
mand for transit feed was good, and. of- 
ferings were readily absorbed. The ad- 
vanced spring weather has had a tendency 
to curtail buying for deferred shipment. 
May bran was freely offered at a dis- 
count of $3 ton under April, and mid- 
dlings $2 under. Jobbers are not buying, 
but are giving their attention to selling 
what they bought for April. 

Gluten feed advanced $1 ton for the 
week. Shippers report a good business 
for April-May shipment. Choice wheat 
screenings were in demand, but barley 
and oat screenings were slow sale. Ship- 
pers report trade in Wisconsin very light, 
rather unusual for this time of the year. 
Country dealers have light stocks on 
hand, Barley is being fed liberally, but 
if the price should advance, dealers will 
buy millfeed in preference. Mixed-car 
trade continues good from all sections, 
buyers taking flour with bran and mid- 
dlings. 





H. N. Wirtson. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Demand Only Fair—Mills Advance 
Prices—Corn and Oats Products 
Firm—Millfeed Nominal 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Curcaco, Irt., April 8.—With some of 
the millers’ agents and brokers, trade 
continues fairly satisfactory, but in the 
aggregate the bookings of flour are not 
as large as they were a week or 10 days 
ago, and sales are largely resales, rather 
than direct from mills, as was the case a 
week ago. Flour is more salable around 
$11@11.25, jute, for 95 per cent patents 
from the Northwest and Southwest than 
at what most mills are asking, some as 
high as $12.60, jute. A limited amount 
of wheat flour will be offered to the Grain 
Corporation from this vicinity this week, 
also some rye flour and a little barley 
flour. The quotation on wheat flour will 
probably be 20@40c bbl higher than a 

week ago. 
C. H. Cwarren. 


Boston, Mass., April 8.—There is a 
fairly good demand for flour for mill 
shipment, with spring patents held 25c 
higher in sacks on most grades. There is 
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not much reselling. Spring tents, 
$12.75@13.55 for special short, and $12.25 
@12.75 for standard. Hard and soft 
winters firm at unchanged prices. Mill- 
feed in slow demand, with market high- 
er. Spring bran, $45.50; wintery bran, 
$47.50; mixed feed, $48@51; red dog and 
second clears, $58,—all in 100’s. Corn and 
oats products firm at last week’s advance, 
with quiet demand. 
Louis W. DePass. 


Puitaverenia, Pa., April 8.—The flour 
market is firm, but trade quiet. Quota- 
tions, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: winter straight, western $11.25@ 
11.50, near-by $11.10@11.25; Kansas 
straight $12.10@12.30, short patent $12.50 
@12.75; spring short patent $12@12.65, 
patent $11.75@12.10, first clear $10.25@ 
10.65. Bran in better request and slight- 
ly higher. Quotations, car lots, includ- 
ing sacks: soft winter bran, $47.50@ 
18.50; spring bran, $46.50@47.50,—all in 
100-Ib sacks. 
Samvuet S. DANrIeLs. 


St. Louris, Mo., April 8.—Flour demand 
quiet, and domestic trade dull. The gen- 
eral advance in prices asked by mills is 
restricting sales. Offerings and demand 
for millfeed light, and but little business 
being done. 

Perer Deruien. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





Apr.6 Apr. 7 
Apr. 5 Mar. 29 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ....369,220 365,050 152,975 395,830 


OG, FOU cc cdace SLO. OEE sisece Sedans 
Duluth-Superior 18,955 16,715 19,740 13,720 
Milwaukee ..... 12,000 12,000 900 9,000 





seeesee 410,838 402,719 173,615 418,550 
215,376 85,985 147,090 


Totals 
Outside mills*.. 





«see 259,600 565,640 


Ag’gate sprg.626,214 


St. EGS 20 cbse 41,600 44,000 18,000 33,280 
St. Louist ..... 54,500 55,700 29,600 52,100 
ere 119,800 121,050 113,750 126,200 
Rochester ..... 12,200 13,000 7,500 13,300 
Chicago ....... 23,250 24,750 8,000 21,500 
Kansas City.... 66,300 65,800 36,800 62,100 


Kansas City!...262,834 277,219 129,075 219,330 
Omaha 18,636 19,095 


EMER. ibs oh: gn 38,830 35,500 12,150 21,300 
Toledo? ....... 49,376 65,285 28,760 43,620 
Nashville** .... 98,565 89,624 45,930 107,100 
Portland, Oreg.. 30,773 16,618 25,275 18,640 
Seattle ........ 22,030 16,450 28,090 16,205 
Tacoma «<2. 0s. 30,785 18,180 20,710 19,910 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Apr. 6 Apr. 7 
Apr. 5 Mar. 29 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...... 70 70 29 77 
Bt. POM sccvstuses 46 38 é* ee 
Duluth-Superior .. 51 45 60 37 
Outside mills* .... 68 69 32 56 
Average spring.. 59 56 31 68 
Milwaukee ........ 67 67 7 84 
St. LOwis. ...eccses 82 89 38 66 
De, RGM bscc cane 70 72 38 67 
BOURRIO cecsccssees 72 73 68 76 
Rochester ........ 66 70 52 66 
CICERO «s cicccccic 89 93 20 78 
Kansas City ...... 81 80 44 87 
Kansas Cityt ..... 69 66 38 73 
Omaha .t..-eeeeee 77 79 es 
DOIRED. cos csveccse 81 74 25 44 
yi Aree 76 67 39 53 
Nashville** ....... 52 45 26 63 
Portland, Oregon.. 72 39 76 56 
BOMttie wc cecscecs 47 35 60 39 
BOOOMAR. fesacccves 54 31 30 34 
TOCA sc sicscase 69 65 40 62 
Minnesota-Dakotas 59 56 31 68 
Other states ...... 70 65 40 63 


Flour output for week ending April 5 at 
all above points shows an increase of 4 per 
cent from week ending March 29. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Grain Restrictions Lifted 

Regional Director Aishton, of the 
Railroad Administration, has advised all 
the railroads under his jurisdiction that 
permits will no longer be required on 
grain shipments to primary markets. 
These include agg 3 Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, aha, Duluth and 
Minneapolis. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORPORATION STILL BUYS FLOUR 





Purchases Not Discontinued—Prices and Amounts Not to Be Disclosed— 
Statement by Mr. Barnes—Wheat Flour Exports May Be Discontinued 
—Terms for Purchase of Rye, Barley and Corn Flour—Packing 
of Flour for Export—Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
to Buy Flour Independently Hereafter 


New York, N. Y., April 7.—It is indi- 
cated by letters received by the Grain 
Corporation that millers misunderstand 
Mr. Barnes’s statement regarding flour 
purchases. Buying will still continue on 
‘Tuesdays, as heretofore. 

Though the Grain Corporation made 
purchases last week, no details as to 
prices or quantity were to be had, for in 
lieu of the usual information, the follow- 
ing statement was issued: 

“Inasmuch as wheat is now being 
bought by mills in all parts of the coun- 
try at prices independent of the govern- 
ment basis, resulting in the actual wheat 
prices being largely speculative, and also 
as rye, barley and corn are bought and 
sold on open market and subject to spec- 
ulative influence, the Grain Corporation 
will discontinue announcing the quantity 
of flour and cereal products purchased 
and prices paid.” 


STATEMENT BY JULIUS BARNES 


This statement was in accord with the 
following one issued by Julius Barnes, 
part of which appeared in last week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller: 

“It is quite true that in all the primary 
wheat markets of the United States most 
varieties of wheat are now selling at pre- 
miums above the government buying 
price; in some markets and for some vari- 
eties, extending to 20, 30 and 40 cents 
per bu. The reason for this seems to be 
that current deliveries of wheat from the 
farm have been insufficient for milling 
needs and, although the Grain Corpora- 
tion has resold from its accumulated 
holdings within the last two weeks prac- 
tically 40,000,000 bus of wheat, the price 
has been only moderately held in check, 

“There is no effective control of the 
maximum price of wheat or wheat flour 
possible under present conditions, and 
since the armistice. On my return from 
Europe two months ago I found the flour 
trade of America at a standstill because 
bakers, wholesalers and dealers, in some 
inexplicable manner, were distrustful of 
the government fair-price level, fearing 
a collapse in price; a fear which could 
exist only in great ignorance of the food 
exhaustion of Europe and of the part 
which America must play in preserving 
those peoples. 

“Now we find the other extreme, and in 
neither case wholly warranted.. Two 
months ago we were obliged to explain 
that our wheat obligations abroad, which 
must be met in the service of humanity, 
were such that there could be no surplus 
of 1918 wheat in this country and, there- 
fore, there could be no depressing in- 
fluence. 

“It should be realized, however, and for 
following reasons, that there is no likeli- 
hood of any scarcity of flour for use in 
this country, and no reason for a wise 
baker or dealer to anticipate his needs 
beyond his current requirements. 

“Fortunately, America has a surplus of 
rye, barley and oats, and in order to re- 
lieve the strain of foreign buying upon 
our markets we have advised the neutral 
governments that America will be unable 
to furnish any more wheat or wheat flour 
to them; that they are free to buy these 
other grains in our market, but must send 
their ships for wheat to other sources of 
supply. 

“Also, commencing next week, the 
Grain Corporation will buy, for ship- 
ment in relief to liberated countries in 
Europe, rye flour, corn flour, and barley 
flour, and will thereby reduce its current 
purchases of wheat flour. 

“Should all these factors fail to control 
the price of flour in the United States at 
a reasonable level, indicating a greater 
lack of wheat on the farms of this coun- 
try than statistics would indicate, then 
we shall relax import restrictions and 
allow wheat and wheat flour to enter the 
United States from Canada, Argentina 
and Australia. 

“We cannot understand why any grow- 
er should hesitate to take advantage of 
the present prices of wheat above the 
government price level, with the present 


outlook for an enormous crop of wheat 
which will begin to move into the mar- 
kets within 90 days. The new crop, on 
an enormous acreage, has weathered the 
winter with less deterioration than ever 
known, and it would take unprecedented- 
ly disastrous weather conditions to de- 
prive America now of its expected large 
wheat yield. 

“The effect of such a crop can only be 
that present prices in primary markets 
will fall to the government level and that 
it will be reflected immediately thereafter 
in a moderate decline in flour prices. 

“Meantime, it would be a most desir- 
able development if our American con- 
sumers realize that in many foods there 
has been a very sharp fall in price since 
the armistice. Indeed, in some foods this 
fall has been so severe as to jeopardize 
the preparation for next year’s supply in 
those articles, and it is to be hoped our 
people will, along with the fall in butter 
and eggs and milk and cheese, take ad- 
vantage of the very sharp decline in 
beans and peas, canned fish, canned vege- 
tables, and in cereal flours other than 
wheat flour, such as rye flour, rice flour, 
corn products and oat products.” 


FLOUR OTHER THAN WHEAT 


The following circular was issued last 
week by the Flour Department of the 
Grain Corporation: 

“The Grain Corporation will receive 
bids on rye flour, barley flour and corn 
products on April 10, and thereafter on 
Thursday of each week, until further 
notice. Bids must be submitted and sales 
made strictly in accordance with the 
specifications and conditions of our cereal 
products purchase plan of Sept. 14, 1918, 
subject to the following changes and 
amendments: 

“All cereal products purchased shall be 
milled in accordance with the specifica- 
tions contained in former Food Adminis- 
tration Special License Regulations No. 
111-B, Rule 7, as amended Sept. 1, 1918, 
and as fully. outlined in the cereal prod- 
ucts purchase plan bulletin. Only of- 
fers of full straight grade of rye flour, 
however, will be considered. 

“Type samples of cereal products of- 
fered shall be either filed with us prior 
to presentation of bids or shall accom- 
pany bids; otherwise, offers will not be 
considered, Satisfactory and approved 
samples will be kept on file and shall 
constitute basis of all offers received 
thereafter until either new satisfactory 
samples are filed or new standards are 
established. 

“Sacks shall be new 140-lb 101-02 ex- 
tra quality, double calendered jute. 

“The Grain Corporation reserves the 
right to reject offers for shipment to 
any port or ports where shipping facili- 
ties or freight embargoes prevent the 
movement of freight via such port or 
ports. Where cereal products are pur- 
chased delivered, basis a specified port, 
and shipped to another port, the actual 
difference in freight rates existing be- 
tween the two ports is to be charged or 
credited, as the case may be, on the in- 
voices covering the shipments. 

“Flour in transit on domestic billing, 
on piers, on track, or in warehouses at 
the ports, will only be purchased f.a.s. 
steamer, payment against ship’s receipts, 
and delivery according to availability of 
tonnage. Flour on spot offered the Grain 
Corporation must be packed and branded 
in accordance with buying specifications. 

“Bids not submitted in accordance with 
terms and conditions as specified will not 
be considered.” 


POOR CONDITION OF EXPORT FLOUR 


Another bulletin of the Flour Depart- 
ment of the Grain Corporation issued 
last week is as follows: 

“Many complaints are being received 
regarding the condition of flour ship- 
ments arriving at European ports. The 
Grain Corporation is purchasing flour 
for relief purposes, and our cargo ~~ a 
ments are now going to many ports with- 
out adequate facilities for the proper 


handling of flour, and, after arrival, are 
subjected to considerable inland trans- 
portation. 

“On investigation we find that most of 
the mills which are familiar with export 
conditions have been using special qual- 
ity, double calendered jute bags in fill- 
ing Grain Corporation contracts, but an 
inspection of recent arrivals shows that 
many milis are using simply the 1014-02 
‘common’ jute bags. These run uneven 
in quality and, as a result, considerable 
damage has occurred to our flour ship- 
ments. It has accordingly been found 
necessary to change our bag specifica- 
tions slightly and from now on demand 
that the flour be packed in 140-lb bags 
made from 1014-02 extra quality, double 
calendered jute, cut not smaller than 
40x49, and preferably 40x50. 

“Advices from abroad indicate that 
unless jute bags of better quality are 
used it will be necessary to require double 
bags or osnaburgs, a change which we 
hope to avoid.” 


ARMY AND NAVY TO BUY DIRECT 


On April 4 the following announce- 
ment was made: 

“The War department, Navy depart- 
ment and Marine Corps will resume the 
direct purchasing of flour for their re- 
quirements when again in the market. 
The Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration will, therefore, discontinue buying 
for the account of these branches of the 
government. 

“It has been the endeavor of the Food 
Administration in relinquishing control 
of this flour purchasing to have these 
government departments continue in 
their buying methods certain desirable 
features, from the mills’ standpoint, that 
have existed in our buying plan. While 
the army, navy and Marine Corps have 
very generously consented to consider all 
the suggestions we have made, certain 
statutory provisions may prevent their 
adoption. 

“Mills desiring to participate in these 
purchases should file their names and 
addresses at once with the offices men- 
tioned below, with the request that they 
be furnished with details of terms and 
conditions under which this buying will 
be done, and that they be put on the 
permanent mailing lists to receive pro- 
posals for official flour purchases: 

“For War department export and do- 
mestic flour purchases: To Zone Supply 
Officer, Quartermaster Department, 1819 
West 39th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

“For Navy department flour purchases: 
To Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

“For Marine Corps flour purchases: 
To the Quartermaster, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, P. O. Box 1919, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” W. QUACKENBUSH. 





CANADIAN MILLS SELLING 


Wheat Export Co. Buys About 700,000 Bbis 
of Flour for Export at $10.55—Stag- 
nation Somewhat Relieved 

Toronto, Ont., April 8.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Canadian mills received today 
another allocation of export flour orders, 
which seems about equal in total to the 
last purchase, namely, 700,000 bbls. The 
price was $10.55 per bbl, jute, Montreal, 
which equals the price of the last pur- 
chase. The buyer was the Wheat Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. This provides some re- 
lief from present stagnant conditions. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Hurley Faces Difficult Task 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 5—Edward 
N. Hurley, chairman of the Shipping 
Board, has been compelled to leave his 
desk here for a few weeks’ rest prepara- 
tory to undertaking the difficult task he 
faces in securing the approval of. Con- 
gress in the plan of ship operation which 
he announced a week ago. 

The Hurley plan of returning the 
American merchant marine to private 
ownership under an amortization plan, 
with the government also undertaking to 
finance American marine insurance for 
such time as will be necessary for private 
companies in this country to divorce 
themselves from foreign control, has been 
received favorably by shipping circles 
and by the press, but indications that 
there will be. strong opposition to it in 
Congress are already manifest. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 
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Kansas Company Secures Restraining Order 
Against Revocation of License by 
Food Administration 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 5.—The To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. on 
Thursday secured from Judge Van Val- 
kenburgh, of the United States court, 
an order restraining officials of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration from 
cancelling its milling license. The order 
was issued against the Food Administra- 
tion, the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, Herbert Hoover, Alfred Bran- 
deis, of the Division of Enforcement, 
and D. F. Piazzek, grain zone agent. 

Application for the restraining order 
followed disagreement over terms of 
settlement of alleged excess profits 
gained under the Milling Division plan 
of milling control. The Enforcement 
Division claimed that the excess profits 
amounted to $25,000, while the mill com- 
pany’s audit showed its earnings to have 
been within the 25c per bbl limit. 

At a conference, Thursday, attended 
by officials of the company and Messrs. 
Brandeis, Dudley and Stewart, of the 
Enforcement Division, the latter agreed 
to order a reaudit, conditional upon the 
mill company making an immediate pay- 
ment of $10,000, such sum to be forfeit- 
ed regardless of the outcome of the new 
audit. 

The mill company disagreed to this, 
and the order of cancellation of its li- 
cense followed. The latter action was 
taken by telegram filed at Washington 
this morning, subsequent to service of 
the order of the court Thursday after- 
noon, 

Items in dispute involve numerous fac- 
tors of Milling Division rules. The ap- 
peal to the courts will have the support 
of the Southwestern Millers’ Defense 
Committee. R. E. Srerurne. 





Illinois Firm Loses License 

The Food Administration Enforcement 
Division announced April 8 that the li- 
cense of P. L. & W. C. Williams, Colmar, 
Ill., covering their warehouse and eleva- 
tor for wheat and other grains, had been 
revoked, effective April 7, 1919, until 
further notice, for taking unreasonable 
profits in buying wheat from farmers. 

This was the case, according to the En- 
forcement Division, in which a prelimi- 
nary injunction against the license rev- 
ocation was granted by the United 
States district court at Chicago on ex 
parte application. Counsel for the Messrs. 
Williams voluntarily withdrew this suit 
upon being advised as to the points to 
be raised in defense. 

“Food Administration control,” the an- 
nouncement states, “which has already so 
far as possible been abandoned, is con- 
tinued in connection with flour mills, 
grain dealers and elevators, largely be- 
cause of the obligation resulting from the 
guaranty to farmers of the price of 
wheat of this season’s crop. The continu- 
ance of such control in connection with 
the guaranty of the next crop will doubt- 
less be necessary, and is provided for by 
the recent act of Congress for effectuat- 
ing that guaranty, but the designation of 
the agency of control over the new crop 
has not yet been made by the President.” 





Agricultural Department Inquiry 

Wasurinoton, D. C., April 5.—An in- 
vestigation of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s farm commodity figures and a 
rehearing of the controversy between 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston and 
W. J. Spillman, who resigned from the 
department and has since charged that 
the Secretary of Agriculture prevented 
the investigation of farm costs, will be 
made by the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Agri- 
culture at the next session of Congress. 

Representative John M. Baer, of North 
Dakota, Non-Partisan League, who will 
head this committee, has manifested an 
interest in the Houston-Spillman contro- 
versy.and an intention to get at the real 
facts in the matter. Incidentally, a thor- 
oughgoing investigation of the relations 
between the Department of Agriculture 
and the producing interests will probably 
be staged. Ricwuarp B. Warrovs. 





Flour for shipment to Panama City 
should be packed in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
with jute covering. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 4,170 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending April 5) 369,220 
bbls, against 152,975 in 1918, 395,830 in 
1917, and 391,390 in 1916. e 


* * 


A keen demand for flour is reported 
generally by Minneapolis and interior 
northwestern mills. Stocks in the hands 
of the trade apparently are very light 
and, despite advancing prices, buyers are 
being forced to take hold. Orders placed 
usually are accompanied by shipping in- 
structions, but some buyers, particularly 
the larger bakers, are anticipating their 
needs for 30 to 60 days in advance. 

The increasing scarcity of choice mill- 
ing wheat, and the steadily advancing 
premiums being paid for same, are lead- 
ing many millers to look for still higher 
flour prices. As high as $2.60 bu has 
been paid for No. 1 dark northern wheat 
at Minneapolis, and some in the trade 
look for wheat to go to $3 bu before the 
end of the crop year. 

First clear is in improved demand. 
Most mills are able to dispose of their 
production right along. Second clear, 
however, is almost unsalable, except at 
around red dog prices. ‘Those mills that 
make a fairly good quality of second 
clear, and are asking maximum prices, 
are being forced to store this grade for 
lack of demand. They cannot imagine 
why the Grain Corporation does not buy 
this grade for export, and relieve the 
situation here. 

All millers are interested in what the 
government paid for flour for export 
last week. -The secrecy surrounding the 
purchases of the Grain Corporation nat- 
urally has resulted in considerable specu- 
lation as to the quality bought and the 
price paid. It was rumored in Minneap- 
olis last week that the maximum price 
paid was $10.95. One mill, however, re- 
ceived word from its New York connec- 
tion that it was reported there that the 
government had paid as high as $11.20. 
It is also rumored that the Grain Cor- 
poration contemplates making heavier 
purchases from now on. 

Standard patent flour is quoted at 
$11.75@11.90 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks; 
first clear, $9.15@9.50; second clear, 
$5.25@6.75,—in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. Bakers in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul claim to have been quoted $11.30 
today. 

* * 

The millfeed market is strong and 
active. There is an exceedingly brisk 
demand at present for feed of all kinds. 
Standard middlings, flour middlings and 
red dog are particularly wanted, and 

rices on these heavy feeds are firm and 
igher. 

Mills generally are oversold, and have 
nothing to offer for April shipment. 
Buyers are beginning to inquire for May 
shipment, and some pretty good busi- 
ness has already been done for first half 
May shipment at about $1 ton under spot 
prices. 

Bran is quoted nominally at $38@39 
ton; standard middlings, $40.50@41; flour 
middlings, $45@46.50; red dog, $51@52, 
—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye 
middlings are now well below bran and 
standard middlings prices, being quoted 
nominally at $37@37.50 ton, in car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 55 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 56,485 bbls, show that in the 





week ending April 5 they made 226,040 
bbls of flour, against 104,560 in 1918. 

Sixty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
and none in 1918. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 181% were in operation April 8: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills, 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
D and E mills. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, April 
5, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











. 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis..... 1,259 935 2,852.1,859 719 
Duluth......... 13 *39 60 266 6580 

Tetale..cccese 1,272 974 2,912 2,125 1,299 
Duluth, b’d’d... eee eee 644 530 6 
Totals...... 2 974 3,556 2,655 1,305 


-» 1,272 

*Includes Canadian, 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to April 5, 

1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 

in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 








Minneapolis .. 86,733 58,269 82,845 130,614 
Duluth ....... 87,550 *16,780 19,246 90,692 
Totals ......174,283 75,049 102,091 221,306 
po, A ee ee ee 7,781 10,714 
Totals 2.2. 174,283 75,049 110,872 231,480 

*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on April 5, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 18,663 380 9,866 11,628 8,769 
Duluth.... 23,403 *461 6,107 15,532 11,948 

Totals... 42,066 841 15,973 27,160 20,717 
Duluth, b’d’d .... os 5,558 758 205 

Totals... 42,066 841 21,531 27,918 20,922 


*Includes Canadian, 

CHOICE MILLING WHEAT SCARCE 

While the posted receipts at Minneap- 
olis today were 234 cars, there was hard- 
ly enough choice wheat offered for sale 
to base prices on. Of today’s receipts, 
200 cars came from Duluth, out of gov- 
ernment stocks. It is reported that the 
government has no more wheat to sell, 
and is daily turning down requisitions 
from mills. 

Traders in Minneapolis anticipate that 
No. 1 northern wheat will shortly be as 
searce as dark northern is now. One car 
of No. 1 dark northern sold this morn- 
ing at $2.60 bu. The softer varieties of 
No. 1 northern wheat were quoted at 
$2.42@2.48. v2 bs 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN SHIPPERS 

At a meeting of the ——— Grain 
Shippers’ Association, held last week, 
Frank J. Seidl was elected president, E. 
J. Grimes, of the Cargill Commission Co., 
vice-president, William E. Merreness, of 
the G. E. Gee Grain Co., secretary and 
treasurer. H. J. McCarthy and E. W. 
Ehlert were elected members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

DEATH OF HARRY M. ROSENBAUM 

Harry M. Rosenbaum, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, general eastern salesman for the 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, died April 4, in a hospital in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Rosenbaum left home 
about 10 days ago to meet Walter A. 
Thomas, president of his company, in 
Philadelphia. When Mr. Thomas left 
him March 29, to go to Atlantic City, 
Mr. Rosenbaum was in the best of health. 
He was taken sick in his hotel two days 
later, and was removed to a hospital, 
where pneumonia developed. The re- 


mains were taken to Cleveland for in- 
terment. His widow and two small chil- 
dren survive. 

Mr. Rosenbaum was very well known 
to the trade, having been general sales- 
man for several years for the Sleepy Eye 
and the United Flour Mills Co. 


GRAIN BILLS BEFORE LEGISLATURE 


A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota Senate to give sellers and con- 
signors of grain a first lien upon the 
membership of any member of any Cham- 
ber of Commerce or Board of Trade, on 
account of any indebtedness arising from 
the purchase or sale of consigned grain 
to such members. 

The Minnesota House has: killed the 
bill designed to increase the bushel tax 
on wheat and other grain handled by 
elevator companies. 

The Senate is considering a bill that 
would keep state inspectors in ignorance 
of the grade given grain by private in- 
spectors, when called upon to pass upon 
shipment. 

Another bill in the Senate provides 
that no member should be appointed on 
the Board of Grain Appeals who has 
not had five years’ active experience in 
the grain business. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted in Minneapolis at 
46@650c bu, bulk, f.o.b. here. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., returned last week from 
Florida. 

B. H. Wunder, flour, New York City, 
is in Minneapolis this week, calling on 
his milling connections. 

G. D. Simonds, sales-manager for the 
National Oats Co. and the Corno Mills 
Co., of St. Louis, is in Minneapolis to- 
day. 

Charles A. Moltie, of Erie, representa- 
tive in western Pennsylvania for the 
Century Milling Co., is in Minneapolis 
this week. 

The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. is in- 
creasing the capacity of its mill to 300 
bbls daily. It hopes to have the work 
completed within 30 days. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales-manager for the 
Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, has re- 
signed his position, to take charge of the 
flour and feed department of the Mein- 
rath Brokerage Co., here. 

The Beltrami Elevator & Milling Co.’s 
elevator, at Bemidji, Minn., burned April 
7. It contained about 10,000 bus of 
grain, 500 bbls flour and some feed. Loss 
is reported at $30,000; insurance, $13,000. 

Herman F. Wright, manager of the 
Crescent Milling Co., Minneapolis, is call- 
ing on the trade in Detroit and Cleveland 
this week. He will attend the Federa- 
tion meeting in Chicago before returning. 

Benjamin F. Stockman, manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 
Minn., sailed from New York, April 1, 
on the steamship Celtic, for a visit to his 
old home in Scotland. Mr. Stockman 
expects to remain abroad about 10 weeks. 


Line elevator companies are looking for 
an early start in wheat-seeding. The 
ground is in excellent condition, and all 
that is needed is two or three days of 
warm, drying weather. With the right 
kind of weather, a big acreage of wheat 
is looked for in the Northwest. 

E. J. Dalby, formerly northwestern 
representative of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., returned last week from Chambers- 
burg, Pa., where he made arrangements 
to represent the Wolf Mfg. Co. in the 
Northwest. He has opened an office at 
937 Metropolitan Life Building, Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles C. Syphers, who represents the 
Century Milling Co. in central Indiana, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, vis- 
ited the company in Minneapolis last 
week, This company has, also hired E. 
P. McCarthy to represent it in northern 
Minnesota, working out of the Minneap- 
olis office. 

The University of Wisconsin, through 
its Agricultural Extension Division, has 
issued a series of special circulars telling 
of the advantages of barley as a feed 
for cattle, swine and poultry. These cir- 
culars give feed mixtures, and should be 
beneficial to feeders. Copies of them 
can be had upon request. 


The executive committee of the Min- 
nesota Bakers’ Service Board met in 
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Minneapolis this week to outline its plan 
of work for the coming year. rma- 
nent organization was effected, and L. F. 
W. Meese elected president, J. C. Lewis 
vice-president, Professor C. H. Bailey 
treasurer, and Robert T. Beatty secre- 
tary. 

Walter H. Tarling, an old northwestern 
miller, but who for the last seven or eight 
years has been superintendent for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Cal- 
gary, Alta. has resigned his position, 
and returned to Minneapolis last week. 
He expects to re-enter the milling busi- 
ness when a favorable opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

George A. Daut, of Canton, Ohio, and 
T. A. Linfitt, of Sandusky, Ohio, are in 
Minneapolis this week calling on millers. 
Mr. Daut for some years has been the 
representative in central states for the 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., while 
Mr. Linfitt has represented the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. in Ohio, but both 
have recently severed their connections. 


Northwestern millers who plan to at- 
tend the Federation meeting in Chicago 
this week include the following: H. C. 
Vogtel,.Century Milling Co., Herman F. 
Wright, Crescent Milling Co., Dwight 
T. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurs- 
ton, Inc., Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., and 
James F. Bell, Minneapolis; W. P. Majo, 
Duluth-Universal Milling Co., Duluth; 
H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing Milling Co., 
Red Wing; A. L. Goodman, Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Duluth, 

The members of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club connected with the traffic end of 
the milling and grain trades organized 
last week. Otto Mortensen, of the Car- 
gill Elevator Co., was elected president, 
EK. C. Best, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
vice-president, and J. W. Mashek, of the 
Empire Milling Co., secretary. The 
members are to get together each Friday 
at luncheon, to discuss transportation 
matters and problems that pertain par- 
ticularly to their end of the business. 


The annual convention of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association was held in 
Sioux City, Iowa, last week. C. C. Can- 
non, of Paulina, Iowa, was elected presi- 
dent, and Lee Davis, of Scranton, Iowa, 
vice-president. The association passed 
resolutions demanding the continuance of 
trading in grain futures, a fair margin of 
profit for country elevators handling the 
1919 wheat crop, and disapproval of in- 
creased rental charges required of coun- 
try elevators on railroad rights of way. 


Edwin C. Babcock, a trick miller in 
the Palisade mill of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was asphyxiated 
by fumes from his automobile engine, 
while working in a closed garage April 
5. Mr. Babcock was assistant to the 
head miller, and had worked in the mill 
about 20 years. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. This is the.second death 
of this kind in the milling trade here in 
two weeks. Luther D. Danelz, treasurer 
of the Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, was found dead in his garage 
March 23. 


R. E. Williams, who has represented 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. ever 
since the mill started business, and Mar- 
shall Holt, who is now connected with 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York, on 
May 1 will start in business for them- 
Selves at Reading, Pa., under the name 
of Williams & Holt. The partnership 
will be capitalized at $20,000. The com- 
pany will represent the St. Paul Milling 
Co, in eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, and possibly New York 
state. It will also handle one hard winter 
wheat account. 


Farmers in certain districts of southern 
Minnesota, whose wheat was confiscated 
by the Food Administration and the pro- 
ceeds given to the Red Cross, have or- 
ganized to obtain the return of the 
money. The wheat was confiscated be- 
cause the farmers had neglected to mar- 
ket their surplus holdings above seed re- 
quirements, in compliance with the order 
of Mr. Hoover that all surplus wheat be 
marketed by June 15. .At a meeting 
held in Glencoe, Minn., last week, A. D. 
Wilson, food administrator for Minne- 
sota, told the farmers that his field agents 
had acted with undue authority, and that 
the Red Cross had agreed to refund the 
money so paid to the farmers, The loy- 
alists in the community oppose the re- 
turn of the money. 
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While demand for flour lacks the snap 
which characterized it through a consid- 
erable part of March, there is still a 
healthy undertone to the trade and mills 
are making fair current sales at full 
prices. By “full prices” is meant, how- 
ever, quotations based on wheat at 
around $2.50, as against prices as high 
as $2.63 being currently paid for the 
small offerings now available. Millers 
regard these exceptional premiums as not 
a true index of the market, and, in any 
case, are not able to echo them in flour 
prices. 

Patent, therefore, is moving at around 
$11.75, cotton quarter sacks, Kansas City, 
for established brands, with 95 per cents 
generally at $11@11.20, jute, for mill 
trade and available at $10.75@11, in 
round lots. In instances, however, weak- 
er mills are discounting the latter figure 
as much as 30@40c bbl, and some of the 
Grain Corporation purchases indicated 
prices as low as $10.30, jute, Kansas City. 

On the whole, millers of the territory 
feel friendly to present conditions. Wheat 
is in moderate supply, and the flour de- 
mand gives every promise of being suf- 
ficient to take all of the flour to be 
milled from what is left in this milling 
field. 

At first, the Barnes statement issued 
from New York was regarded as a seri- 
ously disturbing factor, and some millers 
were fearful of price depression as a 
result of it. Later, a disposition de- 
veloped to pass it with little notice. Some 
well-informed millers even construed the 
action as “bullish,” claiming the govern- 
ment probably intended to buy even more 
heavily, and wanted to protect itself by 
operating in secret. 

Meanwhile, many millers now have 
enough wheat in store to carry them well 
into or through the month of June. All 
of this wheat shows a comfortable mar- 
ket profit at the moment, and the gen- 
eral feeling is that it will all be sold ‘in 
the form of flour at prices which echo 
the major part of the existing premium. 

* * 

Contrary to reports of two weeks ago, 
it now appears that mills are not booked 
heavily for future millfeed business. 
There have been much freer offerings the 
past week. Demand has been quiet, and 
prices have shown a downward trend. 
Bran is quoted in 100-lb sacks at $37@39 
ton, with sales reported at lower figures. 
May shipments are being contracted for 
at $35. Shorts show less strength, and 
are selling at $45@48, sacked. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THiS WOOK .cccccccsccccecs 66,300 81 
EMSt WOGK occsvocscccvcecs 65,800 80 
WOSP GBS cecscevsisvecscos 36,800 44 
Two years ago 62,100 87 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 77 mills in Nebraska, 

Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 409,770 262,834 69 
Last week ....... 414,510 277,219 66 
SOGP OHO cise sei 282,660 129,073 38 
Two years ago... 297,120 219,332 73 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,418 bbls this week, 24,929 last 
week, 11,342 a year ago and 18,427 two 
years ago. 


Of the mills reporting, 22 report do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 15 
slow. 

The output of the Omaha, Neb., mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
was 18,636 bbls, representing 77 per cent 
activity, compared with 19,095, or 79 per 
cent, last week. 


SMALL GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 


As a result of the new policy of the 
Grain Corporation, little is known in the 
Southwest regarding last week’s pur- 
chases of flour. Information received di- 
rect from mills indicates that sales from 
this territory were very light, and made 
within a range of $10.54@10.59, jute, 
Gulf, and $10.85, jute, Baltimore. Small 
lots were reported sold at the prices 
named. Most millers’ bids were at $11 
and upward, Baltimore. 

Some of the low prices made basis 
Gulf were by interior Kansas mills which 
had wheat from Kansas City, and de- 
sired to use the billing, which is only 
good for Gulf shipments. 


WHEAT PROSPECTS NEVER BETTER 

Light to moderate rains were general 
over the entire Southwest the middle of 
the week, with the exception of some 
districts in central Oklahoma and _ por- 
tions of Kansas and Missouri. The crop 
in all districts is reported in almost per- 
fect condition, and of strong, rank 
growth. One county in Kansas reports 
some trouble from grubworms, but this 
is the only unfavorable report among a 
number of optimistic ones. 

The Oklahoma board of agriculture in 
its monthly report states that the general 
condition of wheat in that state is bet- 
ter than for a number of years. The 
condition of the crop is estimated at 94 
per cent, which is 1 per cent higher than 
a month ago and 34 higher than a year 
ago. With 3,590,000 acres sown this year, 
Oklahoma has a prospect of producing 
65,000,000 bus wheat this year, about 
double last year’s crop. Only Kansas 
and Missouri exceed Oklahoma in acre- 
age of winter wheat this year. 

Government figures for acreage in the 
Southwest are much larger than in pre- 
vious years, and are as follows: Kansas, 
11,184,000; Missouri, 4,243,000; Okla- 
homa,: 3,590,000; Nebraska, 3,511,000; 
Texas, 3,511,000. This makes a total of 
24,837,000 acres of wheat in the best pos- 
sible condition. But for the fact that 
figures less than billions mean nothing 
since the war started, an estimate of the 
value of the yield would be at least 
startling. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE TO KANSAS CITY 

While definite decision has not yet 
been made, it is anticipated that at its 
meeting to be held here Wednesday of 
next week, the Southwestern Millers’ 
League will vote to move its headquarters 
from Wichita to Kansas City. C. V. 
Topping, secretary of the league, has 
been located here for several weeks as- 
sisting millers in connection with their 
Food Administration audits, and it is an- 
ticipated that his location here will now 
be established on a permanent basis. 


CORN MILLERS OPTIMISTIC 


Dull monotony has characterized the 
trade in corn products for so long that 
millers had become almost hopeless of 
any change for the better. Announce- 
ment, however, that buying of substi- 
tutes would be resumed April 10, has 
brought a more optimistic feeling. It is 
expected that the market will strength- 
en, and that a revival, similar to the re- 
cent one in the flour trade, is imminent. 

Hope is expressed that the purchases 
will be restricted to high-grade meal, as 
the reputation of American corn products 
suffered in Europe, owing to the inferior 
quality bought and exported last year. 
Kiln-dried meal and flour will therefore 


be offered by the larger dealers in the 
Southwest. 


MILLERS’ CLUB MEETING 

The spring meeting of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club was held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach, following dinner for about 
40 members and guests, Tuesday night. 

A committee composed of C. M. Har- 
denbergh and E. V. Hoffman, Kansas 
City, H. D. Yoder, Topeka, E. D. Lyle, 
Leavenworth, and J. W. Blair, Atchi- 
son, was appointed to confer with officers 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League rel- 
ative to establishing a traffic bureau for 
the service of millers of this territory, 
with headquarters at Kansas City. 

A committee composed of H. D. Yoder, 
Topeka, and F. D. Larabee and George 
W. Hoyland, Kansas City, was appointed 
to draft their views covering the han- 
dling of the new wheat crop under gov- 
ernment control. 

All of the former officers of the club 
were re-elected for the ensuing year, as 
follows: Theodore F. Ismert, president; 
Victor A. Cain, vice-president; Paul M. 
Mohr, treasurer; Robert E. Sterling, sec- 
retary. 

KANSAS MILLS ADD STORAGE 

The Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, has let the contract for 
additional concrete tank grain storage of 
24,000 bus capacity. 

The Fnns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
will build a new concrete and steel head 
house, with working machinery and grain 
storage capacity of 71,000. 

The Burrell Engineering Co., Kansas 
City, has contracts covering both jobs. 


NEW MILL CONTRACT LET 
The Wolf Co., through S. F. Stolzfus, 
its southwestern representative, was last 
week given the contract for equipment 
to be used in the mill to be installed in 
the Imperial Brewing Co. plant by the 
Seaboard Milling Co. A_ considerable 
amount of new machinery is covered in 
the contract. The new mill is to be of 
1,200 bbls capacity. Work on remodel- 
ing the building will begin at once. 


WORK BEGINS ON KAULL MILL 
The Kaull Milling Co., which recently 
purchased the site of the R. E. Kidder 
Flour Mills, whose mill burned several 
months ago, will begin work this week 
on clearing the site preparatory to be- 
ginning the construction of its new 
1,200-bbl mill. The Kaull company is al- 
ready in business here, handling the out- 
put of its mills at Glen Elder and Simp- 
son, Kansas. 


LABOR RIOTS RESULT IN DEATH 
Labor trouble existing for some time 
as a result of disagreements between two 
millwrights’ and iron workers’ unions re- 
sulted in a riot at the plant of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., this week, in 
the course of which Fred Veigler, a Buf- 
falo millwright, was shot and killed. 

A number of eastern millwrights have 
been working on the installation of ma- 
chinery at the Southwestern company’s 
new mill. Their particular brand of 
unionism did not harmonize with local 
labor unions. Several arrests of union 
men have been made. One union man is 
said to have confessed to the murder, 
claiming self-defense. 

NOTES 

Leopold Gross, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, spent a part of 
the week visiting millers here. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is back at his 
desk after being confined to his home 
several days with influenza, 

The Kell Milling Co., Chillicothe, Tex- 
as, is planning to move steel tank storage 
units to a site adjoining the mill, and 
to make other improvements. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co., was in Kansas City 
briefly this week to meet his family, re- 
turning from a visit on the Pacific Coast. 

The Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
last week let the contract to the Burrell 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, for a new 
concrete elevator to be built at Clifton, 
Texas. 

D. F. Piazzek, zone agent for the 
Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion, is again able to be at his office, 
following an illness which confined him 
to his home. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the 
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Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, is ex- 
pected home this week from Philadel- 
phia, where he has been visiting the of- 
fice of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
Construction of a 100-bbl mill will be 
begun soon at Belpre, Kansas. The new 
mill is owned by the Belpre Co-operative 
Equity Union, composed of farmers liv- 
ing near that town. It is expected that 
operation can be begun by July 15. 


Alfred Brandeis, chief of the Cereal 
Enforcement Division, United States 
Food Administration, is spending 10 
days in the Southwest in connection with 
final audits and settlements of mill ac- 
counts under the Milling Division con- 
trol plan. 

R. C. Jackman, of the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
was in town yesterday for the first time 
in several weeks. In January Mr. Jack- 
man experienced a severe attack of ap- 
pendicitis, from the effects of which he 
has fully recovered. 

Otto Bresky, Boston, of the Seaboard 
Flour Co., is spending some time in Kan- 
sas City. Harry Bresky, interested with 
his brother in the Seaboard Milling Co., 
which is about to begin construction work 
on a 1,200-bbl mill here, is expected to 
come west within the next week or 10 
days. 

R. Van Evera, flour broker, was in St. 
Louis Saturday of last week, attending 
the meeting of the Western Corn Mill- 
ers’ Bureau, of which he is secretary. J. 
H. Fair, president of the Kramer-Fair 
Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, and J. 
W. Craver, treasurer of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, also attended the 
meeting. 

J. S. Hitchins, until now Philadelphia 
manager for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York, has resigned to 
become manager of the Detroit branch 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
succeeding J. B. Cavell, resigned. The 
Omaha company covers the Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio territory from its 
branch office at Detroit. 


For filling the pressing need of addi- 
tional storage space, the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, will, as soon as material 
can be assembled, begin the construction 
of a three-story addition to its ware- 
house, bringing the present structure to 
the same height as the mill proper. The 
warehouse is 40x100, of brick construc- 
tion, semi-fireproof, and the additional 
stories will be of the same material. 


The United Elevators Co., which was 
incorporated in Kansas last week, will 
construct elevators on the new branch 
of the Sante Fe west of Holyrood, Kan- 
sas. Storage will be provided at Gala- 
tia, Stickney, Millard, Beaver and Hitch- 
man. A. H. Bennett, president, will have 
charge of sales at the home office in To- 
peka. The buying and handling of the 
grain will be supervised by H. M. Stover, 
of Galatia. 


With the exception of last year, wheat 
receipts for March were the smallest 
since 1912, and were only slightly more 
than half the 10-year average. They 
amounted to 737 cars. The maximum 
receipts were in 1916, when 2,315 cars 
were received. The low record, made 
last year, was 479 cars. Arrivals of corn 
were a fifth of the total of last year for 
this month, and about one-half the 10- 
year average. 


B. G. Estill, manager of the Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., operating a 50-bbl mill 
at Enid, Okla., has sold his interest there 
to his associates, J, R. Chapman and F. 
I. Meyer, and purchased an interest in 
the Harper (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
of which concern he will become manager 
April 15. The capacity of the Harper 
plant will be increased to 400 bbls. Mr. 
Fstill, before going to Enid, was eon- 
nected with the Aetna Mills Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas, and, prior to that, with the 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. 


WICHITA 

As a whole, reports do not indicate 
any material change in the milling situa- 
tion over last week, when flour demand 
was reported having a much better tone, 
as compared with two or three weeks 
previous. Some mills report a little more 
activity, while others report the reverse. 

The week witnessed advanced values, 
quotations as reported ranging as fol- 
lows: 100 per cent, $11.20@11.60; 95 per 
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cent, $11.80@12.45; patents, $12.10@ 
12.95,—delivered Kansas City rate points. 


Millfeed demand showed a slight cur- 
tailment over last week. Values de- 
clined 5@10c per 100 Ibs, shorts selling 
at $2.45@2.55, mill-run at $2.20@2.30, 
and bran at $2@2.10, in straight or mixed 
cars, delivered Kansas City rate points. 

THE GROWING CROP 

The present prospects of the growing 
wheat a ave ths bank that hie been 
reported this section, southern Kan- 
sas and northern Oklahoma, at this date, 
for a number of years. With but one or 
two minor exceptions, there has been no 
damage thus far. An average growing 
condition for Oklahoma could conserva- 
tively be placed over 90 per cent. Re- 
ports received from that state indicate a 
2 per cent increase over a month ago. 
In the extreme northwestern counties of 
Oklahoma, small damage by continued 
high winds is reported. Southern Kan- 
sas reports continue to indicate excellent 
conditions. 

Precipitation, Wichita and _ vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 5.36 inches; last year, same 
period, 5.26; normal, same period, 4.39. 


LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Prices paid farmers: wheat, No. 1 
hard, $2.35@2,60 bu (nominal); shelled 
corn, $1.30@1.50; ear corn, $1.40@1.45; 
oats, 65@70c; Kafir, $1.40@1.45. 

Wholesale flour and feed prices: pat- 
ent flour, $12.30@12.40 bbl; shorts, $2.55 
@2.60 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.35@2.40; 
bran, $2.20@2.25. 

Wichita retail feed store prices: shorts, 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 lbs; bran, $2.30@ 
2.35; corn chop, $3.25@3.30; chop and 
bran mixed, $2.95@3.05; barley chop, $2.80 
@2.85; shelled corn, $1.80@1.82 bu; oats, 
90@938c. 

Wichita grain receipts from March 29 
to April 4, inclusive, by cars, with com- 
parisons for last week and for same pe- 
riod last year: 


Last 
This week Last week year 
WORE . ccnicvicsccces 45 42 32 
CORR cccccccccccers 18 21 68 
Ree 19 20 11 
THORP cccccscccccccs a 3 ; 
BAD ic cwsccccvccces 1 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and family, are spend- 
ing several days in Chicago. While there 
Mr. Moore will attend the millers’ meet- 
ing on April 10. 

M. A. Clarkson, for the last year in 
the service of the Food Administration, 
has returned to his former duties of rep- 
resenting the Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
in southern Kansas and northern Okla- 
homa. 

W. T. Voils, vice-president of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas, was here this week. From a recent 
tour of the southern Kansas wheat belt, 
Mr. Voils reports the growing wheat crop 
in excellent condition. He also reports 
milling conditions at Wellington very 
satisfactory. 


OKLAHOMA 

Milling conditions continue to improve 
in Oklahoma. All mills are running on 
full time; demand for flour is even bet- 
ter than last week, coming from all sec- 
tions of the country. The range of flour 
prices the past week was $11.20@11.70, 
sales averaging $11.40@11.60. Mill-run 
sold at $2.30@2.40; and shorts at $2.50@ 
2.65 per 100 lbs. Growing conditions for 
wheat continue excellent, equally promis- 
ing in all parts of the state. 

NOTES 

Alfred Brandeis, chief of the Division 
of Enforcement, United States Food Ad- 
ministration, spent two days in Oklahoma 
City this week. 

Morrison Bros., millers, of Jefferson, 
Okla., have enga ney as 
sales-manager. The concern is now op- 
erating a new 800-bbl mill. 

E. Weigel, manager of the Perry Mill- 
ing Co., visited D. McKinstry here last 


week. He — wheat conditions 
around Perry, Okla., as best in history 
of that section. 


Elevator transfers during the last week 
were as follows: Hobart Mill & Elevator 
Co. bought elevator at: Komlaty, Okla; 
Geary Mill & Elevator Co. bought ele- 
vator at Hitchcock, Okla; D. K. Sterrett, 
of Ryan, sold elevator to J. C. Thorpe. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago 
mills for the week ending April 5 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 89 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 24,750, or 
93 per cent, last week, 8,000, or 20 per 
cent, last year, and 21,500, or 78 per 
cent, in 1917. 

The quantity of flour purchased in 
this market this week was not in excess 
of last week, and it is doubtful whether 
there was any marked advance in prices. 
A fair average paid for 95 per cent 
bread flour was around $11@11.25, jute, 
Chicago, not that offered direct by mills, 
but by those who had. flour on hand that 
cost them less than $11. 

The premium being paid on wheat is 
causing a wide range of flour quotations. 
Today they run as high as $13.10, jute, 
for a high-grade patent from the South- 
west, and as low as $11.50, jute, Chicago. 

The purchase by the Grain Corpora- 
tion this week included one lot from 
Chicago. There were, it is understood, 
about 75,000 bbls bid to the administra- 
tion from Chicago and vicinity, and it 
is said that the low price was about 
$10.95 and the high $11.15. 

Some millers look upon the ruling 
made by the Grain Corporation to the 
effect that figures paid for flour and 
the quantities purchased are not to be 
given out hereafter, as being beneficial 
to the milling interests. They feel that 
if millers are willing to part with flour 
as low as they have of late, and are 
figuring without much or any profit to 
themselves, the Grain Corporation is 
welcome to that sort of business. 

It is understood that the local mills 
have booked flour to their former do- 
mestic trade, mainly spring and hard 
wheat patents, at figures that show a 
far more satisfactory price than the 
corporation has been paying, and when 
they were advised that their quotations 
were not accepted this week, they were 
well pleased. 

Millers of rye and barley flour have 
been advised by the Grain Corporation 
that it will receive offers for these prod- 
ucts, as well as corn flour, to be opened 
and announced Thursday, April 10. Some 
mills that were quite large producers of 
barley flour when the substitutes were 
called for, have been dismantled, or 
changed over for the manufacture of 
wheat flour, and it is a guess whether 
they will resume grinding barley. Those 
who intend to offer type samples of bar- 
ley flour will submit them within a short 
time. 

It is hinted that the grade of rye 
flour called for to be made according to 
the regulations of the Grain Corporation 
would cost, on an average, $9.60@9.75, 
jute, Baltimore, on today’s basis of rye 
grain. There probably will be more of 
this product offered than of barley flour. 
Corn flour millers are in hopes that they 
will have their innings, and that the 
corporation will take their product lib- 
erally. 

LABOR TROUBLES HINDER BUYING 


The possibility of having labor trou- 
bles with their employees, May 1, has 
had considerable to do with the purchas- 
ing of flour by hoth the wholesale and re- 
tail bakers of Chicago. May 1 of last year 
the master bakers signed an agreement 
regarding wages with the journeymen 
bakers. Last September the union men 


wanted $5 more per week, but a com- 
promise was made at $3. 

The demand now calls for $2 more per 
week, the elimination of nightwork, and 
a 7%-hour day. This increase has been 


refused by 12 of the largest Chicago 
bakeries. Some of the five bakers have 
announced that they are going out of 
business if the new schedule becomes ef- 
fective, and all the master bakers claim 
that they must operate during the night- 
time because the public demands fresh 
bread and rolls each morning. 


SCHULZE BREAD CO, EXPANDS 


An important bakery transaction took 
place this week, wherein the Schulze 
Bread Co., Peoria, Ill., purchased the 
baking business of the Connelly Co., 
Springfield, Ill. The Connelly company 
has been in business for many years, and 
was one of the oldest and largest baking 
concerns in central Illinois. It is the 
intention of the Schulze Co. to enlarge 
the plant (it now has four ovens), and 
merchandise its products, not only in 
Springfield but in neighboring cities and 
towns. 

The Schulze Bread Co. is closely allied 
with the Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, of 
which Paul Schulze is president. This 
makes 10 leading bakeries owned by the 
Schulze Baking Co. and the Schulze 
Bread Co., located at Peoria and Spring- 
field, Ill, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Omaha, Kansas City and four in 
Chicago. 

NO MORE SUBSTITUTES 


This week practically ended the ar- 
rival and shipments of all the flour sub- 
stitutes handled by the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s office here, through Victor J. Pet- 
ersen, chairman of the Milling Division. 
Mr. Petersen announced today that the 
office had handled 149,996 bbls of sub- 
stitutes of all kinds from the nine states 
allotted to this division for the obtaining 
of these substitutes. These figures in- 
clude direct shipments in carload lots 
from Illinois, Wisconsin and the penin- 
sula of Michigan, which was the former 
zone of the Food Administration. 

There were about 85,000 bbls of all 
commodities brought here in broken lots, 
assembled, conditioned, and repacked for 
shipment to the East, and about 15,000 
bbls were rejected. 

While there is some work yet cton- 
nected with this division, Mr. Petersen 
feels that his duties will end before long. 
He has proved a very efficient man for 
the position, which he has held without 
compensation. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. DISSOLUTION 


The dissolution order for the Corn 
Products Co. issued by the courts leaves 
the company with three of its largest 
plants, with a combined capacity of 
133,000 bus corn daily. One is at Argo, 
Ill., near Chicago, which is the largest, 
using 65,000 bus, one at Pekin, IIL, with 
38,000 bus’ capacity, and the Edgewater 
plant, in New Jersey, using 30,000 bus. 
It will give up its Granite City plant 
near St. Louis, using 15,000 bus, and one 
at Oswego, N. Y., with 4,000 bus. The 
latter makes the highest grade of corn 
starch, and is the oldest in the country. 

It will have to buy the surplus bonds 
of the National Starch Co. held in the 
treasury, and other bonds, so that its 
surplus cash will be required to care for 
the various securities. This will put div- 
idends on common stock out of the ques- 
tion for some time. Originally the Corn 
Products Co. had 80 per cent of the 
glucose and starch capacity of the coun- 
try. Now it has 58 per cent. 


MILLING WHEAT IN DEMAND 


Milling demand for wheat is keen, 
shipments being made to a wider terri- 
tory than for years. Fancy prices are 
being paid by millers for the choicest 
offerings in the open market. Red win- 
ters bring 27@32c over the government’s 
basic price, dark No. 1 northern spring 
selling at $2.57, or 3le over, with No. -1 
northern at $2.50, or 26c premium. Even 
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No. 3 northern spring has sold at $2.46, 
a premium of 25c, with little to be had. 

While the Grain Corporation has sold 
40,000,000 bus of its wheat the past two 
weeks, as announced by Julius Barnes, 
sales at Chicago have not been 50 per 
cent of its holdings here. Chicago stocks 
at the beginning of last week were 14,- 
345,000 bus. Liberal shipments are be- 
ing made, and a large reduction is looked 
for soon. 


CORN STILL ON THE UPGRADE 


Corn has advanced to the highest of 
the season for both cash and futures. 
This enabled country elevator men to 
pay $1.50 for No. 4 grades at loading 
stations in some parts of Illinois, and 
around 1,000,000 bus were purchased 
during the week, there being 500,000 
bought on April 3, the basis being May 
price to le over, the latter for No. 4 
white and No, 4 yellow, track, Chicago. 

The buyers hedged their purchases by 
sales of May, it being the first time this 
season that it has been possible to do this 
with even a small margin of profit pos- 
sible, and some took the risk of 4%@Ilc 
loss, Elevator people bought the low- 
grades in the sample market here, and 
are preparing to make contract corn. 

There were 118,000 bus delivered on 
March sales at the end of the month. 
Contract stocks at the beginning of the 
week were 68,000 bus, against none last 
year. 

CORN MILLERS LOOK FOR BETTER TRADE 

Corn millers expect an improvement 
in the business should the Grain Cor- 
poration buy corn flour and meal in lib- 
eral quantities, as expected from the 
announcement made on Wednesday. 
Corn mills throughout the country are 
either shut down or running at reduced 
capacity. In parts of the South, some of 
the mills are operating at 40 per cent, 
while in the Central West some have 
shut down, owing to inability to place 
their goods. 

The advance of 7c in May corn on 
Wednesday was in a measure attribut- 
able to the expectations of a larger de- 
mand for corn from millers. In reality 
it was due more to the high price of 
hogs and covering by shorts than to 
other causes. 


CHICAGO OVERLOADED WITH CORN 


May corn has advanced from $1.10% 
on Feb. 7 to $1.583%, on April 3. July 
has advanced 43%c. Every sale of the 
deferred futures has been a straight 
short sale, and within the last few days a 
covering movement, combined with heavy 
buying by speculators who sold out their 
May and replaced with July and Sep- 
tember, especially the latter, has been a 
factor. September corn is 12c higher 
than at the close on March 29, July up 
1154c and May 9c. 

The country has sold cash corn more 
freely in the last few days than at any 
previous time this season, upwards of 
1,500,000 bus being bought to arrive. With 
a limited cash demand from the East and 
no export trade, elevator people refused 
to make any bids on corn to arrive Sat- 
urday. 


BAGS MUST BE OF BETTER QUALITY 


The trade here was advised a week 
ago that the Grain Corporation has 
asked, through R. F. Bausman, of the 
flour department, that a better quality 
of jute bags of uniform and satisfactory 
quality be used hereafter. 

Mr. Bausman states that it is greatly 
to the interests of American flour millers 
that their export shipments of flour be 
delivered abroad in the best possible con- 
dition; also that the cargoes the Grain 
Corporation have been shipping to Eu- 
rope of late are being unloaded at ports 
without adequate facilities for the han- 
dling of flour. 

This flour is being reshipped to inland 
points at a considerable distance from 
the seaport and, as a result, the shipments 
are receiving unusual and severe han- 
dling. A number of complaints, he says, 
have been received from port agents re- 
garding the poor bags that have been 
used by some’ mills, and he therefore asks 
that each shipper give considetation to 
the importance of furnishing export jute 
bags of good quality. 

“Without going into the subject in de- 
tail, we are sure that you can be of great 
assistance to us, for we find that many 
shipments of flour by mills not experi- 
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enced in the export business are packed 
in jute bags that might be classified as 
of 10%-oz material, but still, for one 
reason or another, be of unsatisfactory 
quality for export shipments,” says Mr. 
Bausman. “This is a matter in which 
United States flour mills are vitally in- 
terested, and one that should be given 
your earnest consideration.” 
NOTES 

The Riverside Flour Co., Chicago,: has 
taken new and more desirable offices in 
room 801, Royal Insurance Building. 

Flour stocks here April, as reported 
to the Board of Trade, were 40,000 bbls, 
compared with 52,500 last month and 
60,000 last year. 

The Hall Bros. Milling Co., Jackson- 
ville, Ill, has been incorporated, with 
$30,000 capital stock, by J. W., Harry, 
and Irene E. Hall. 

Board of Trade memberships have ad- 
vanced to $8,000, net, to the buyer: This 
is an advance of $5,000 from the recent 
low point. The book value is $25,000. 

Flour stocks in the United States, as 
reported to the Board of Trade on April 
1, were 472,000 bbls, compared with 567,- 
000 March 1, and 324,000 April 1, last 
year. 

Plans are being perfected for the giv- 
ing of prizes for highest quality of grain 
and seeds raised, exhibits to be made at 
the International Live Stock show here 
in November. The idea is to encourage 
raising the highest types of grains. 

The new feed plant of Rosenbaum 
Brothers, grain merchants, Chicago, is 
being operated at full capacity. Their 
brand is known as Vitality feeds, and 
comprises 36 separate combinations. 
Their mill is located near their South 
Side elevator, at Eighty-Seventh Street 
and Stewart Avenue. 

Wheat receipts here in March were 
581 cars, compared with 296 last year and 
1,439 in 1917; corn, 2,654, compared with 
8,182 last year and 4,713 two years ago; 
oats, 1,391, against 3,625 last year; rye, 
260, or 193 less than last year; barley, 
1,595, compared with 858 last year. To- 
tal receipts of all grain were 6,481 cars, 
compared with 13,414 last year. 

A few of the eastern exporters who 
bought cash oats here last November and 
December for shipment as soon as per- 
mits were possible, have canceled their 
contracts on the basis of %c under May. 
The Wheat Export Co. controls 13,000,- 
000 bus oats in various positions, has 
canceled none of its purchases, and says 
that all its oats have been placed. 

A call for a statement of all open 
trades in May corn of 25,000 bus and 
over was made by the Board of Trade 
directors on April 3, covering trades at 
the close of business April 2. This was 
to conserve the best interests of the 
board owing to the rapid advance in 
prices. It produced heavy liquidation 
by longs, and a reaction in the market. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director of 
the northwestern railroad zone, has sent 
out notice that the embargo on ship- 
ments of all grains to primary markets 
has been canceled. This includes Buf- 
falo, Black Rock, Milwaukee, Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, Duluth and Superior. All con- 
flicting embargoes of individual roads are 
also canceled. 

Berthold Stern, of the Berthold Stern 
Flour Co., 452 No. Jefferson Street, 
claims that when he enlisted in the army 
he transferred his business to Earl M. 
Palmer, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn. Now that Mr. Stern has 
been discharged from the service, he de- 
sires the return of his business, which he 
claims has netted him as high as $30,000 
a year, and has brought suit against Mr. 
Palmer for an accounting of the affairs 
of the organization. 





WISCONSIN 

Mizwavkee, Wis., April 5.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
12,000 this week, representing 67 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 12,000, or 
67 per cent, last week. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 16,000 bbls turned out 
900, or 6 per cent. There was no rye 
flour ground this week, compared with 
600 bbls last week and 9,000 last year. 

The flour situation was improved. In- 
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quiry was good from all sections, and 
millers booked considerable flour. Deal- 
ers who have been holding off for lower 
prices came in, believing the market 
would be no lower for the present. Mills 
here are cleaned up on government busi- 
ness, and are shipping their entire out- 
put to the domestic trade. Shipping di- 
rections came in freely, and stocks are 
only moderate. 

City brands of hard spring wheat pat- 
ent were advanced 10@1l5c, following the 
strength in cash wheat, and were quoted 
at $11.75@12.40, in cotton. 

Demand was good for fancy clear, and 
no difficulty was found in placing all 
manufactured this week, at $10.25@ 
10.50, in cotton. 

Millers reported good inquiry from all 
sections for rye flour, and expect to 


Harry M. 


operate full capacity next week. Prices 
$8.75@9 for straight, and $7.50@7.75 
were quoted at $9.80@9.95 for white, 
for dark, in cotton. 

There was an improvement in demand 
for corn flour. Mills operated lightly, 
but anticipate some business from the 
government for export shortly. Stocks 
in millers’ hands are sufficient to supply 
all needs. Prices were firm at $4 in 
100-Ib cottons. There was a good de- 
mand for grits, and liberal sales were 
made. Prices are held at $3.80 in cotton. 
Corn meal was slow, and millers do not 
look for much business in this line until 
next fall. Prices were quoted at $3.80, 
in cotton. 

There was a good demand for Kansas 
patent, and jobbers rt iggi satisfactory 
trade with bakers and grocers. Stocks 
are only moderate. Prices were firm at 
$11.75@12, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was firmer this 
week, prices being advanced 50c on bran 
and middlings. Most mills have nothing 
to offer, being well sold ahead for April. 
Shippers were out of the market most of 
the time. Most of them have April feed 
bought at considerably lower prices than 
present market, and are willing to un- 
dersell the mills. No improvement in 
eastern demand for shipment. 

The state trade was quiet. Country 
dealers have sufficient stock to last a few 
weeks, and have been using considerable 





barley for feed. Choice wheat screen- 
ings were in good demand. Hominy feed 
was strong, with little offered. Gluten 
feed advanced $1 ton. 


ELECTION OF H. M. STRATTON 


Harry M. Stratton was elected presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual election held on 
Monday, April 7, having been nominated 
at the primary without opposition. Mr. 
Stratton has been in the grain trade all 
through his business career. In 1900 he 
associated himself with Charles R. Lull, 
and later became a partner in the firm 
of Charles R. Lull & Co., grain and feed. 
In June, 1910, a partnership was formed 
with P. P. Donahue, under the style of 
Donahue-Stratton Co. Mr. Stratton is 
also treasurer of the Stratton-Ladish 


Stratton, Milwaukee 


Milling Co., the mills of which have been 
in process of construction for the past 
year, but are not completed. 

In addition to his grain, flour and feed 
business he is vice-president of the Briggs 
& Stratton Co., manufacturers of elec- 
trie equipment for automobiles. Mr. 
Stratton has served the Chamber of Com- 
merce as vice-president, director, and on 
the board of arbitration. He is a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Mil- 
— Club and Blue Mound Country 
Club. 


GREAT LAKES COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Initial steps toward the restoration of 
package freight service on the Great 
Lakes, with the pre-war lake-and-rail 
rates instead of the present all-rail basis 
of tariffs, were taken at a meeting of 
more than 70 delegates, representing 
nearly as many ports on the Great Lakes, 
held under the auspices of. the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce and the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce this week. 
At the same time, a general movement 
for a deep waterway between the Great 
Lakes and tidewater was put under way. 

United States’ Senator Lenroot, of Su- 
perior, was a guest of honor at the con- 
ference, and pledged his support of both 
movements. 

James C. Jeffery, general counsel Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, also was present, 
and explained the steps necessary to se- 
cure an amendment to the Panama Canal 
act to enable railroads to legally resume 
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the operation of Great Lakes steamship 
lines, and that independent boat lines 
may be protected from unjust competi- 
tion of railroad lines. 

The outgrowth of the conference was 
the organization of what will be known 
as the Great Lakes Commerce Associa- 
tion, to conduct active campaigns for all 
waterway betterment, particularly that 
affecting the Great Lakes. 


NOTES 


The Godfrey-Blanchard Co., Minneap- 
olis, will open offices in Milwaukee on 
May 1, in charge of Guy Blanchard. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee April 1, 
13,027 bbls, compared with 14,671 on 
March 1 and 35,300 on April 1, 1918. 


John S. Dousman, assistant manager 
John P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, 
Wis., was married at Escanaba, Mich., 
March 29, to Miss Esther Ross, of Ap- 
pleton. 

M. N. Altenhofen, Random Lake, has 
purchased a flour and feed business, 
grain elevator and warehouse at Camp- 
bellsport, and will retire from Alten- 
hofen Bros. on May 1 to take active 
charge of the new interest. 


The power dam of the Barron (Wis.) 
Roller Mills, owned and managed by J. 
W. Taylor, was badly damaged when a 
part of the new concrete hydroelectric 
dam built by the Barron Light and Pow- 
er Co. last summer went out because of 
flood water. 

H,. N. Witson. 





Changes in Farm Census 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 5.—The 
government has decided to take the four- 
teenth census on farms Jan. 1, 1920, in- 
stead of collecting the data April 15, as 
was done 10 years ago. The change was 
made because farmers are ordinarily very 
busy with the rush of spring work about 
the middle of April. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is assisting the Census Bureau 
in making this forthcoming agricultural 
census as accurate and valuable as_pos- 
sible. To a limited degree the character 
of the information to be secured will 
differ from previous enumerations. 

The questions will include information 
on the acreage and production of the 
crops, amount sold or to be sold, live- 
stock classification both by sex and age, 
acreage of woodland, and the amount of 
land on farms drained and needing drain- 
age. Special consideration will also be 
given to matters of land tenure, farm 
mortgages, land utilization, the amount of 
land and acreage of crops irrigated, num- 
bers of young live stock sold, purchased, 
slaughtered, and died on the farms, and 
quantity of dairy products and wool pro- 
duced, 

Owing to the fundamental importance 
of these statistics, which provide basic in- 
formation relative to farms and farming 
in the United States, it is hoped that 
farmers throughout the country will as- 
sist the census enumerators in every way 
possible in securing accurate, reliable, 
and complete information. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Da-Ko-Ma”; No. 105,263. Owner, Lether- 
man-Gehman Co., Canton, Ohio. Used on 
bread flour, graham flour, buckwheat flour, 
corn meal, and wheat middlings, 

“Golden Gate” and figure of a gate; No. 
92,273. Owner, Mammoth Spring (Ark.) 
Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“American Ace,” and head of an aviator; 
No, 112,799. Owner, Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Mormilk’’; No. 114,237. Owner, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
dairy feed. 

“Federal”; No. 114,632. Owner, Washburn- 


Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Used on wheat 
flour, 

“Napoleon”; No. 114,633. Owner, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Used on 


wheat flour. 

“Regal”; No. 114,638, 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
flour. 

“Elkota”; No. 114,634. 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
flour. 

“King Solomon Flour’; No. 114,639. 
er, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 
on wheat flour, 

“Chief Pontiac Flour,” and Indian (head 
of); No. 114,816. Owner, Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. Used on wheat flour. 

“El Tirador,” and figure of a man throw- 
ing a disk; No. 115,128. Owner, Jacob Rosen- 
stein, New York City. Used on wheat flour. 

“Im-Co,” and scroll; No. 113,631. Owner, 
Ideal Marketeria Co., Lockport, N. Y. Used 
on wheat flour, rolled oats, corn meal and 
other articles, 


Owner, Washburn- 
Used on wheat 


Owner, Washburn- 
Used on wheat 


Own- 
Used 
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The New York flour trade was unable 
to decide whether or not the statement 
of Julius Barnes regarding wheat should 
have a bullish or bearish effect upon the 
market, in consequence of which there 
was much uneasiness, regardless of the 
fact that Mr. Barnes stated that there 
was no occasion for it. 

The persistent and apparently well- 
founded rumor to the effect that Mr. 
Barnes was to be selected by President 
Wilson as the one to handle the coming 
wheat crop, and be accountable only to 
the President for his manner of doing it, 
added no reassuring feature to the situa- 
tion. 

There is apparently a feeling of great 
strength in the wheat market, by reason 
of which mills are holding prices firm, 
and in some instances advancing them, 
and as to other flours than those made 
from wheat, the statement that the Grain 
Corporation would purchase these instead 
of wheat flour to fill the requirements of 
European neutrals has already had a 
strong bullish influence on the grain mar- 
ket. The trade naturally construed this 
declaration as indicative of a scarcity of 
wheat, and that there would be a heavier 
demand for corn. 

The edge has been taken off the flour 
market by resales of flour bought before 
the advances of the previous three or four 
weeks, which permits holders to sell at 
about 25c under present mill limits. 

There is no way to tell what the Grain 
Corporation’s purchases amounted to 
last week, as that concern has decided to 
give out no more information regarding 
either the quantity of its purchases or 
the price at which they. were made. 

Stocks of flour on spot here are not 
looked upon as large, as every buyer is 
proceeding with great caution, which will 
doubtless increase as the end of the crop 
year draws nearer. 

The rye flour market, which has been 
rather stagnant during the past month, 
in view of the possible increased buying, 
is now expected to become more active. 

Corn goods are reported to have al- 
ready felt the stimulus of the proposal to 
purchase for Europe, and prices strength- 
ened materially at the close of the week. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.50 
@12.65; standard patent, $11.50@12.25; 
first clear, $9.75@10.25; Kansas straights, 
$11.50@12; winter straight, $11.25@ 
11.50; rye, $8.50@9.50,—all in jute. 

Good quality granulated corn meal was 
quoted at $4@4.15, and corn flour at 
$3.90@4.25, per 100 lbs. 

FREE LIGHTERAGE POSTPONED 

The Railroad Administration seems 
still to be playing battledore and shut- 
tlecock with the flour trade regarding 
free lighterage. It seems to be a case 
of now you get it and now you don’t. 
Just when the trade expected that the 
order previously issued would be put in 
force, another was issued recalling the 
first, so the whole matter is exactly where 
it stood before anything happened. 

The privilege of free lighterage was 
eliminated during the war period, but 
now receivers feel that it should be rein- 
stated, and are desirous of knowing why 
it is held up. Many meetings of trade 
bodies have been held regarding this 
matter, and it is hoped that something 
definite will be done in the matter in the 
near future. 

GRAIN CONCERNS CONSOLIDATE 

The firms of Strauss & Co., London, 
and the Northern Grain & Warehouse 
Co., which has been doing business on the 


Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts, have 
consolidated their interests .under the 
firm name of E. A. Strauss & Co., Inc., 
all the old interests having been taken 
over by the new corporation, the offices 
of which are at 16 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 

The officers dre E. A. Strauss, M.P., 
London, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors; A. Cohn, Portland, Oregon, 
president; J. P. Livingston, San Fran- 
cisco, first vice-president; S. K. Thorpe, 
London, second vice-president; A. H. 
Hurst, general manager. 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, New York flour broker, 
left Friday for Minneapolis. 

Millers visiting this market this week 
were Walter A. Thomas, president of the 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president 
and general manager of the Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 5.—Those mem- 
bers of the local flour trade who have 
been looking for lower flour prices seem 
likely to be badly disappointed. Values 
have been steadily tending upward, and 
this week a further advance on all grades 
brought the local market to the highest 
point for some time. Buyers have about 
come to the conclusion that high prices 
are to be expected at both wholesale and 
retail for the balance of the — year. 

The advance market has resulted in a 
decided improvement in the demand for 
flour. Some of the big Minneapolis mills 
report a good business, especially during 
the latter part of March and thus far in 
April. Agents from other sections an- 
nounce a good demand for spring wheat 
grades, although in no case have there 
been sales of large lines, most of them 
being one or two car lots. 

The insistence of the family consumer 
for pre-war grades of flour is responsi- 
ble in a large measure for this improved 
demand, and jobbers and retailers have 
been forced to make liberal purchases of 
this grade. Pastry flours also have been 
in good demand by the housekeeping 
consumer, and are firmly held, with some 
mills advancing prices. 

The supply of 100 per cent flour is 
being materially reduced, both by the re- 
cent buying by the government, and the 
local baking trade absorbing the surplus 
stocks. The market is now in a fine po- 
sition for an improvement in the de- 
mand for new milled flour, even with the 
higher prices asked. 

Standard brands of spring patents 
were advanced 25c bbl, in sacks, during 
the week, a range of $12.25@12.75 per 
196 lbs being quoted, Minneapolis mills 
generally askin ne $12.50. Special short 
patents are held high, the market rang- 
ing $12.75@13.35. At retail, some of 
these fancy brands are selling at $15.25 
bbl, in wood. The wholesale prices show 
an advance of about $1.50 bbl during the 
last three months. 

Hiard winter wheat flours are slow of 
sale, on account of the comparative 
high prices asked by millers. A range 
of $11.75@12.50 per 196 lbs is quoted 
on patents, and mill agents report very 
few sales. 

The scarcity of soft winter wheat flours 
is responsible for the prices now quoted. 
About $11.50@12.60 per 196 lbs is the 
range asked on patents, with straights 
especially firm at $11.25@12, in sacks. 
Bids under asking quotations are gener- 
ally turned down w the millers, who 
show little dlapestticn to cut prices or 
make any concessions. 

A sharp advance of 20@380c per 100- 


Ib sack was made on corn P ucts at 
the end of the week, with a fair 


demand 


reported at the increased prices. Oat- 
meal is also firmly held, with a good de- 
mand, 

NOTES 

The Globe Biscuit Co., with $20,000 
capital, is a newcomer in the field at 
Chelsea, Mass. 

A new corporation, Charles E. Moody 
& Co., Inc., Boston, has been formed for 
the sale of groceries, ete. Capital, 
$175,000, 

According to the published statement 
of the Chamber of Commerce, on April 
1 there were in the hands of Boston job- 
bers and other receivers 38,118 bbls of 
unsold flour, compared with 67,118 March 
1 and 27,293 April 1, 1918. In addition, 
there are now in store, awaiting export, 
122,220 sacks flour, equivalent to 85,554 
bbls. 

Corporal John J. King, company A, 
101st Engineers, arrived in Boston April 
4, after an over-sea service of a year and 
a half. He is a member of the grain 
concern of Eugene McDonald Co., Bos- 
ton, and one of the prominent younger 
members of the Chamber of Commerce. 
A large delegation of his fellow-members 
went down the harbor to meet him. 

‘ Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N, Y., April 5.—Rochester 
mills ground 12,200 bbls flour this week, 
or 66 per cent of capacity, compared with 
70 per cent last week. Of this total, 
10,600 bbls were spring, 900 winter and 
700 rye. 

Trade is excellent; millers report a 
good volume of business; some of them 
are sold up for a month or six weeks, 
and are turning away business. Despite 
the activity, there is a little quieter tone, 
without anxiety on the part of jobbers 
and the trade generally to place orders. 

Prices have worked a little higher, and 
some millers look to see flour considerably 
dearer before the new crop comes in. 
Most of them here strongly favor some 
sort of contract by which millers will be 
protected by the government over the 
transition period from the old to the new 
crop. None have evolved what form it 
should take, except as to the effect de- 
sired, 

Clears are moving in good volume, and 
mills turning out bakers patent report a 
brisk demand, with no accumulations. 
Even the low-grade stuff, which has been 
a drug on the market, is now salable to 
duck farmers and manufacturers of dog 
biscuit. 

The government did not buy any flour 
in this market this week. One mill which 
put in a bid on winter straights at $11.75, 
immediate delivery, was advised that it 
was not wanted at once, and to make an 
offer for delivery within 30 days, which 
was done. The deal fell through, how- 
ever, the government agents saying the 
price was too high. 

Short patents have advanced about 20c 
bbl. The principal quotations covering 
both outside deliveries and jobbing prices, 
mostly local, follow: short patent, $12.25 
@12.55 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12.20; bakers patents $12.10, and 
first clear $9.85@11.10, cotton ¥,’s, car 
lots, Boston; local trade, $10.60 to shade 
higher; low-grade, $7.25, jute, Boston. 

Winter wheat is arriving in small vol- 
ume, and some mills equipped for grind- 
ing both spring and winter are grinding 
mostly spring. As a result, the demand 
for winter straights exceeds the available 
stock, and business is being turned away. 
Winter straights are quoted at $11.50@ 
11.60 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston; 
same, small lots, local, around $11.60. 

Rye flour is strong. Local mills are 
practically sold out until the middle of 
May, and are not taking on much new 
business. The fact that the government 
is planning to buy rye. flour adds to the 
strength of the market. The nominal 
price is $10 bbl, cotton %’s, car lots, 
Boston, for the best white brands. 

Demand for feed is letting up. Bran 
is quoted at $46@48.60 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; same, jobbing basis, mostly 
local territory, $46@48; middlings, $50 
@52 ton, sacked, Boston; same, jobbing, 
local, $48@52. Rye feed is closely sold 
up, and no deliveries could be obtained 
under a month. It is quoted at $46 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston. 

Following corn, corn meal is working 
higher. Feed quality is quoted at $71@ 
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73 ton, jobbing basis, local; table meal, 


$5 for 100 lbs, local trade. 


NOTES 

Henry Parks, of the Arklow Smith Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y., bag manufacturers, 
was here this week. 

Albert Motley, of the Moseley & Mot- 
ley Milling Co., is on an eastern trip, and 
will return in about 10 days. 

Merrill C. Bristol, secretary of the J. 
G. Davis Co., who has been in Y. M.C.A. 
military service, is expected to soon re- 
turn from overseas. 

The gristmill of Seymour Fridley, 
north of Phelps, was destroyed by fire, 
with the entire contents. The loss is 
estimated at $10,000, with $5,000 insur- 
ance. 

Despite the request of boards of: trade, 
commercial organizations and_ business 
men that the new barge canal be opened 
to traffic early this season, owing to the 
favorable weather conditions, it is im- 
probable that navigation will begin much 
before May 15, the usual opening date. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 

Baurimore, Mp., April 5.—Flour was 
higher and more active until toward the 
close, when an easier feeling suddenly 
developed and it became difficult to make 
sales, due doubtless to the action of the 
government in threatening to open 
American markets to foreign millers un- 
less the advance in flour was checked. 

Springs were irregular and more sal- 
able, short patents closing nominally at 
$12@12.15; standard patents, $11.75@ 
11.90; long patents or straights, $11.50@ 
11.65; first clears, $10@10.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. Trading was much 
better, particularly early, when some 
buyers were talking $20 for top brands. 
These have since changed their tune. 

At one time a North Dakota 95 per 
cent patent was bringing $12.40, cotton, 
while a Minnesota brand of equal merit 
was ignored at $11.75 and offered at the 
close at $11.50, without takers. 

Hard winters were unsettled, but gen- 
erally firm and more active, with patents 
at the close ranging nominally $12@ 
12.15; straights, $11.75@11.90; first 
clears, $10@10.50,—in 98-lb cottons or 
140-Ib jutes; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Sales showed a decided im- 
provement, and included some round lots 
to the larger buyers at prices within the 
range of quotations. 

Soft winters were buoyant and snappy 
for the most part, but tamed down con- 
siderably later, patents closing nominally 
at $11.45@11.70; near-by straights, $10. 15 
@l11,—in 98-lb ‘cottons or 140-Ib jutes; 
45c more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. 
Offerings were light and demand ruled 
strong. Sales included both patent and 
straight, though the latter sold best and 
chiefly at $10.60@10.90, bulk, with buy- 
ers backing away from both grades at the 
close. 

City mills reported a general improve- 
ment in business, with no sales this week 
to the government. They ran stronger, 
despite continued scarcity of wheat, but 
made no change in their prices either on 
flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 82,136 
bbls; destined for export, 62,883. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 48; number now in port, 50. 

Paul Herda will build an addition to 
his bakery, 3313-15 Eastern Avenue, this 
city. 

Louis Deluca, a baker of St. Helena, 
Baltimore County, will erect a one-story 
brick bakery, 20x60. 

Exports from here this week included 
64,913 bbls flour and 1,061,069 bus grain 
-—791,538 wheat, 3,500 corn and 266,031 
rye. 

It is announced the Scandinavian Ship- 
ping and Trading Co. will have charge of 
all freight out of Baltimore for the Nor- 
wegian-American Line. 

The Union Baking Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has been organ by Norman S, 
Munson and Luther E. Palmer, and will 
open for business May 1. 

The Atlantic Transport Co., local 
branch of the International Mercantile 
Marine, resume its Baltimore- 
Antwerp service about April 20. 
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Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to April 5, 1919, 347,709 bus; 
year ago, 218,241. Range of prices this 
week, 85c@$1.73; last year, $1.70@1.95. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to April 5, 1919, 1,221,270 bus; 
same period last year, 1,470,377. Range 
of prices this week, $2.28@2.48; last 
year, $2@2.15. 

Flour quotations committee on ‘change 
for the month of April are H. S. Belt, C. 
H. Gibbs and Duane H. Rice; alter- 
nates, C. H. Dorsey, J. M. Wharton and 
Lewis Blaustein. 

Alfred W. Pleasants and John Merry- 
man have been promoted to be manager 
and assistant manager, respectively, of 
the Atlantic Transport Co., local branch 
of the International Mercantile Marine. 

Receipts of millfeed here in March, 
861 tons; exports, none. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to April 1, 1919, 3,184 tons; ex- 
ports, 330. Receipts from Jan. 1 to 
April 1, 1918, 4,456 tons; exports, 1,140. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore in March, 
276,421 bbls; exports, 259,340. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to April 1, 1919, 1,205,588 
bbls; exports, 698,930. Receipts from 
Jan. 1 to April 1, 1918, 1,072,419 bbls; 
exports, 788,840. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in 
March, 4,461,739 bus; exports, 3,814,616. 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to April 1, 1919, 
9,667,043 bus; exports, 8,314,793. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to April 1, 1918, 5,- 
502,516 bus; exports, 6,708,788. 

Alfred W. Pleasants and John Merry- 
man, manager and assistant manager, re- 
spectively, of the Atlantic Transport Co; 
William C. House, with the Baltimore 
Pearl Hominy Co., and Walter P. Coria, 
local manager Munson Line, have applied 
for membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Herbert Sheridan, who has been doing 
service with the local office of the Grain 
Corporation since 1917, has resumed his 
duties as traffic manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce. G. Stewart Henderson, 
who was acting traffic manager during 
Mr. Sheridan’s absence, has been appoint- 
ed assistant traffic manager by the board. 

The Eastern Shore Brokerage and 
Commission Co., Preston, Md., with $100,- 
000 capital stock, to carry on a general 
commission and brokerage business, has 
been incorporated by George W. Wool- 
ford, Walter M. Wright, Alexander No- 
ble, S. Elbert Douglass, John W. Payne, 
Robert Jarrell, Jr., and Fred R. Owens. 

Visitors were James A. Crowe, of the 
British Empire Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
Man; S. L. Rice, president Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, and secretary-treasurer 
Metamora (Ohio) Elevator Co; William 
R. Evans, of the Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; H. E. Hughes, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., grain ele- 
vators, Minneapolis. 

An American flag made of grains of 
corn was the artistic and patriotic dis- 
play which yesterday adorned the table 
on ’change of E. Steen & Bro., grain and 
hay. Blue grains formed the field of the 
flag, yellow the stars, red and white, 
alternately, the stripes, and yellow the 
staff, with a silver quarter surmounting 
the latter as a bail. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., April 5.—There is 
more confidence in the flour situation, 
buyers evidently becoming reconciled to 
the fact that prices will advance with 
the premiums for wheat. They are tak- 
ing the best patent springs for 60 days 
ahead, and one mill reports inquiries 
from anxious purchasers who would like 
to take advantage of prices now to sup- 
ply their wants until the end of the crop. 
Prices were advanced 10c this week, the 
mills which were a little backward a 
week ago having come up in their ideas 
and found it just as easy to get the 
higher price. 

Regarding wheat in the hands of mill- 
ers, there is not three months’ supply, 
according to reliable authority here, just 
about enough to keep the mills going 
from the time the Grain Corporation 
started to sell, and some of the mills will 


et left unless there is more wheat in | 


armers’ hands than is supposed. There 
is little doubt that June will be a dull 
month in the milling business. 

The mills here are losing no time in 
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turning out flour, all running to the 
limit, which is curtailed by repairs in 
some instances and difficulty in keeping 
the men steadily at work. The loss of 
last Tuesday, to give the returning Buf- 
falo soldiers a home welcome, was felt by 
most millers, as there is an urgent call 
for flour for immediate shipment. This 
will, it is said, continue for a month at 
least. 

It is evident that under present condi- 
tions of the trade the government would 
not have secured an offer of flour from 
this section, and that none will be forth- 
coming for the army or navy for a few 
weeks. Local prices in the retail trade 
were advanced 25c, and a fairly good 
demand is reported. 

Rye flour continues dull, and prices 
only steady, in spite of the advance in 
the cereal. There is some inquiry for 
corn flour, but no offerings. Reports of 
Buffalo mills looking for barley are un- 
true, as they have had enough of that 
business, 

Representatives of winter wheat mills 
here have advanced prices sharply this 
week, holding short patent at $12.15, 
standard at $11.80 and -pastry at $11.20, 
track, Buffalo. The demand is limited. 
Sales of Kansas short patent were re- 
ported the last two days at $12.60, Buf- 
falo rate. There is little or no demand 
for first clears here, and no settled price. 

Millfeeds are very unsettled and lower 
for bran, but the heavier feeds have not 
declined materially. There is little doing 
in bran, and no demand for middlings. 
Flour middlings and red dog are fairly 
active, especially for prompt shipment. 
April or 30 days seems to be the best 
that can be done, and some mills are 
sold even further ahead. 

Possibly July, when there is usually a 
dry period, may find the feed market 
entirely bare. The weakness in bran is 
mainly due to‘ western offerings for ship- 
ment or in transit. Winter wheat bran 
is quiet but held at $45, mixed feed at 
$47, and middlings at $48, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feeds higher, and 
offerings are not nearly as liberal as a 
week ago. The general opinion is that 
corn will go higher, and should affect 
prices of other feeds. Hominy feed is 
scarce and higher. Gluten feed unset- 
tled; an advance of $1 was reported, but 
offerings, which were liberal, were made 
at previous prices. Cottonseed meal 
higher and scarce. Oil meal is only of- 
fered in small quantities by resellers, the 
mills being entirely out of the market, 
except possibly for May shipment, and 
this sold at $64. 

Buckwheat higher and strong, the last 
sales being at $2.75@2.85, with $3 asked, 
bulk, track, Buffalo. Nothing doing in 
flour. Rolled oats dull and unsettled. 
Oat hulls higher and scarce, reground 
being quoted at $29@30, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of Buffalo mills for the 
week was 119,800 bbls, representing 72 
per cent of capacity, compared with 121,- 
050, or 73 per cent, last week, 113,750, 
or 68 per cent, a year ago, 126,200, or 
76 per cent, in 1917, 110,600, or 66 per 
cent, in 1916, 86,950, or 63 per cent, in 
1915, and 85,300, or 62 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 


The stock of oats here continues heavy, 
over 7,000,000 bus, compared with 505,- 
000 a year ago. 

Some cold weather here early this 
week, but no damage is reported to 
wheat, although rain is needed. 

Millers are looking for winter wheat 
here, and making some strong bids. 
There is none offered in this state, and 
the Grain Corporation sold its last bushel 
a week ago. 

‘The best spring seed wheat is selling 
at $3.25 bu, sacked, track, Buffalo. The 
demand will continue for about two weeks 
more, as the acreage to be planted will 
exceed last year. 

Several of the new steel barges built 
for the government are being used in 
lightering wheat from elevators to 
Washburn-Crosby Co. mill. They carr 
18,000 bus each, and will go into the canal 
trade when it opens, 

It is said that the officials of the On- 
tario & Western Railroad are greatly 
interested in the enlargement of the 
Welland Canal, and that when the time 


comes the company will erect a large 
modern grain elevator at Oswego. 

The government is practically through 
shipping wheat out of Buffalo, only 250,- 
000 bus being forwarded this week. 
Stocks here are about 7,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 1,126,000 a year ago. The 
Canadian mills are reported shut down 
and under a big expense for the holding 
of grain in vessels. 

The union bakers of this city will at- 
tempt to abolish night work when the 
wage scales for the year are presented 
to the employers, May 1. This move- 
ment failed last year, but it is said may 
be more successful this year. Master 
bakers say that nearly 75 per cent of the 
bread consumed in Buffalo is baked be- 
tween 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., and it is im- 
possible to abolish night work, as fresh 
goods are demanded. 

E. Bancasser. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvittz, Tenn., April 5.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
active and insistent this week. Trade has 
been confined largely to carloads for 
quick roe a but a few contracts have 
been made for lots of 500 and 1,000 bbls. 

In most cases specifications have been 
accompanying orders, with mills being 
urged to ship as promptly as possible. 
This is considered positive evidence that 
stocks are low, and that there is a con- 
sumptive demand to take care of the 
flour immediately after arrival at desti- 
nation, 

The statement made by Mr. Barnes 
regarding the withholding of quantities 
purchased and prices paid by the Grain 
Corporation, is variously construed by 
both millers and buyers. Some point to 
it as showing lack of available wheat 
supplies, and meaning a probable : pinch 
before new wheat arrives, while others 
take the view that the lack of export 
business will result in sufficient wheat for 
all domestic requirements. 

Prices at the end of the week were 
substantially stronger. Mills find it dif- 
ficult to secure sufficient wheat to cover 
daily sales, and are holding firmly. Quo- 
tations: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $11.75@12.50; 100 per cent flour, 
$11@11.50. 

Rehandlers report fair sales of Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, 98 lbs, cotton or 
jute, delivered at Nashville, $11.90@ 
12.50; hard winter wheat patents, $11.35 
@11.75. 

Reports received at Nashville all point 
to ideal conditions of the growing wheat 
crop. There has been ample moisture, 
and the plant is healthy. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, the prospects are 
for a second production in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

Millfeed continues in active demand 
at the following prices: wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, per ton, $46@47; mixed feed, 
$48@50; middlings, $51@53. 

The demand for corn meal continues 
at a low ebb. Corn millers have tried 
to ascertain the cause of the falling off 
in consumption, but have been unable 
to reach any satisfactory conclusion. 
Prices have been advancing rapidly with 
the upward movement of corn. Quota- 
tions: plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.70@3.80; 
bolted, $3.85@3.95. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 188,490 bbls, showed an 
output for the week of 98,565, or 52.2 per 
cent of capacity, which compared with 
89,624 bbls and 44.5 per cent of capacity 
last week, 25.7 per cent the same week in 
1918, 63 in 1917, 56.4 in 1916, 51.3 in 
1915, 49.3 in 1914, 25.1 in 1913 and 55.4 
in 1912. : 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April5 March 29 
Flour, bbls 27,000 29,400 
Wheat, bus 225,000 246,000- 
Corn, bus .... 251,000 271,000 
Oats, bus 432,000 446,000 





- Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 112 cars. 


DISCUSSES FEDERATION PLANS 
E. M. Kelly, president of the Millers’ 


National Federation, at the. meeting, 
Wednesday, of the Nashville Flour Club, 
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spoke to the members on the tentative 
plans approved by the Federation for 
handling the 1919 crop of wheat, and 
predicted a wheat crop on present out- 
look of 1,250,000,000 bus. 

Mr. Kelly emphasized the impertance 
of the government keeping flour at a 
level that will meet competition of other 
parts of the world. e discussed the 
great problem before the government, 
and said he hoped an agreement would 
be reached with the millers whereby it 
may be solved. 

NOTES 


The Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $250,000. 
The company has been making exten- 
sions of its plant. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary, Nashville, 
C. Powell Smith, of J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, and G. B. Ballard, of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, will 
represent the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation at the meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago, April 
10-11, Joun Lerrer. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Pritavetpui, Pa., April 5.—The flour 
market developed no material change 
this week, and continues firm so far 
as the mills are concerned. Demand, 
however, is only moderate, as local job- 
bers and bakers are generally well stocked 
up as a result of recent purchases, and 
not disposed to further add to their 
supplies. 

The fact that there is some delay in 
shipments from the mills indicates that 
the latter are well supplied with orders. 
They certainly are making no effort to 
force sales, in spite of the fact that sec- 
ond-hand holdings are in some cases be- 
ing offered a little below their limits. 
This is being done by some dealers who 
stocked up previous to the recent sharp 
advance in prices. 

Rye flour is quiet, but prices are firm 
and higher in sympathy with the strength 
of the grain. For the same reason, corn 
goods are firm but there is not much de- 
mand, 

AGAINST REGULATION 


On the ground that guidance rather 
than punishment for business enterprise 
was the function for which the Federal 
Trade Commission was created, the Phil- 
adelphia Bourse has gone on record as 
indorsing the course of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York in seeking the 
support of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in an effort to have the 
commission carry out its original design 
and cease the hostile attitude toward 
business that appears to have marked its 
recent endeavors. 

Contending that there is already too 
much paternal regulation by the govern- 
ment of general business, the Bourse has 
declared itself against both the increase 
of the membership of the commission 
and the widening of its activities, and 
will support the resolution of the New 
York organization when it comes before 
the St. Louis meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce this month, 


NOTES 

Frank Richards, grain and feed deal- 
er, is in Atlantic City. 

The Charles A. Krause Milling €o. has 
been proposed for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

Samuel Strauss, local agent of. the 
Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co., died this 
morning as the result of an operation. 

Ensign Samuel McCleary, of the firm 
of A. Judson Stites, grain brokers, has 
been released from service in the navy. 

Sydney D. Conwell, of S. D. Conwell 
& Co., flour and bakers’ supplies, has re- 
turned to business after a week’s illness. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. B. Rosenbaum, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and G. S. Godshalk, of the Flory Mill- 
ing Co., Bangor, Pa. 

Resolutions asking President Wilson 
to request Julius H. Barnes to accept 
again the presidency of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, or any cor- 
poration or body that is designated to. 
handle the new wheat crop, and also to 
request H. D. Irwin to accept again the 
vice-presidency of the organization, were 
adopted on Friday by the traffic com- 
mittee of the Commercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” Incidents of the last 
week seem to furnish an admirable ex- 
ample of sowing the wind and reaping 
the whirlwind. The disastrous effect of 
the policy of the Grain Corporation in 
rushing the wheat out of the country im- 
mediately following the last harvest and 
putting it beyond the reach of the mills 
is now thoroughly exemplified. A sit- 
uation has come to pass which was then 
predicted, and of which ample warning 
was given by the milling interests of the 
country. 

As a result of the situation and the 
consequent high prices for wheat and 
flour, the Grain Corporation feels con- 
strained to announce that it will not 
hereafter publish either the amounts or 
prices of its flour purchases. It also an- 
nounces that it will buy for shipment 
“in relief of liberated countries in 
Europe, rye flour, corn flour and barley 
flour, and will thereby reduce its current 
purchases of wheat flour. Should all 
these factors fail to control [reduce] the 
price of flour in the United States at a 
reasonable level, then we shall relax im- 
port restrictions and allow wheat and 
wheat flour to enter the United States 
from Canada, Argentina and Australia.” 

All of this is very interesting and il- 
luminating as illustrative of the fact 
that now at last the Grain Corporation 
itself is canght in the net of its own 
weaving, from the meshes of which it is 
making a frantic effort to release itself, 
but naturally without any acknowledg- 
ment of its own responsibility for the 
situation. There is no satisfaction to 
anybody, however, to milling interests 
least of all, in witnessing the present 
discomfiture of the Grain Corporation. 

Various interpretations have been put 
upon the action of the Grain Corpora- 
tion by millers, according to the com- 
pleteness of their information as to the 
purpose sought. By some the action was 
hailed as the fulfillment of a prophecy 
that the Grain Corporation would stop 
buying flour just as soon as it had un- 
loaded its wheat. By others the action 
was considered as further and conclu- 
sive evidence of the indisposition of the 
Grain Corporation to pay a fair price 
for flour—a price predicated upon the 
cost of wheat. 

The contention that wheat is now 
bought by all mills at prices independent 
of government basis, resulting in actual 
wheat prices being largely speculative, 
given as a reason for the action by the 
Grain Corporation, is not regarded as 
sound. So far from being “speculative,” 
it appears to millers as if wheat prices 
had been working to a supply and deé- 
mand basis. 

With a fuller understanding of the 
motive behind the action of the Grain 
Corporation, it would appear that its 
officials are endeavoring not merely to 
keep down the price of flour to the pub- 
lic but to insure adequate domestic 
stocks for the balance of the crop year. 
Whatever may be said in justification or 
condemnation of the movement of wheat 
from the country, or of the mistakes 
made by the administration of the Grain 
Corporation, it must be acknowled 
that service to the public and assuring 
an adequate food supply take preced- 
ence over any crimination and recrimina- 
tion. 

Although millers have had their dis- 
agreements with the administration of 
the Grain Corporation, nevertheless they 


welcome the appointment of this corpora- 
tion, with Julius H. Barnes as its head, 
to act as the federal agency for the 
period of control. They vastly prefer to 
have this administration in the hands of 
experienced business men than lodged in 
a department of the government. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined week- 
ly capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
ending April 5 was 38,830, or 81 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 35,500, or 
74 per cent, last week, 12,150, or 25 per 
cent, a year ago, 21,300, or 44 per. cent, 
two years ago, and 24,500, or 51 per cent, 
three years ago. 

While the edge of the recent buying 
movement may have been dulled some- 
what by the buying which has already 
taken place, yet many millers are now, 
as a result, in a fairly comfortable posi- 
tion and do not need to press for sales. 
Some mills are booked ahead to the mid- 
dle of May and have nearly their entire 
wheat holdings covered by sales. This 
leaves practically only a month’s opera- 
tion unprovided for until the new crop, 
and desultory sales should fill this gap, 
provided the wheat can be secured. 

The tightness of the wheat situation 
is shown in the shipment of 275,000 bus 
from Mansfield, Ohio, to Indiana; of 
20,000 bus from Cleveland to Detroit, 
and in requisitions out of Toledo for 
western points in Indiana and _ Illinois. 
It is reported that requisition was made 
out of Toledo for Texas. This is an un- 
precedented situation. 

So far as operation of the mills in cen- 
tral states is concerned, the condition is 
somewhat spotted and uneven. A can- 
vass of small soft wheat mills reveals 
that many are closed down, or about to 
close down, for want of wheat. Many 
others are wondering where they are go- 
ing to get wheat for the balance of the 
crop year. Some millers go so far as 
to say that we are on the eve of a flour 
famine in the country. 


THE GROWING WHEAT 
After several days of cold weather, 
temperatures have moderated, and warm, 
springlike weather prevails again. The 
condition of the growing wheat is ynim- 
paired, and present indications point to 
an ample harvest. Farmers are busy in 
the fields, and considerable plowing has 
already been done. A considerable acre- 
age will be put in to spring wheat. Oat 
seeding has already been started. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 65,160 bbls, 
for the week ending April 5 made 49,376, 
or 75 per cent of capacity, compared with 
65,285, or 67 per cent, last week, by 13 
mills of 96,960 bbls capacity. 

NOTES 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, was in New York this 
week. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
New Southern Hotel, Columbus, April 
23-24. 

C. G. Rockwell, North Baltimore, 
Ohio, reports having sold 1,600 bus spring 
wheat for seed in his immediate neigh- 
borhood. ; 

In a bread-baking contest conducted 
by the General Baking Co. at Canton, 
the second prize of $50 was won by a 
loaf baked from soft wheat flour made 
by a near-by mill. 

The plant of the Liedel Milling Co., 
Maybee, Mich., was gg destroyed 
by fire recently, together with a large 


quantity of wheat and corn, Estimated 
loss, $25,000; covered by insurance. 

One Ohio miller reports being offered 
$2.551,, his track, for wheat. retary 
Tanner figures that on this basis the 
flour should be worth $12.12, bulk, mill, 
equivalent to $12.75, jutes, Baltimore. 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
visited in central states territory re- 
cently with the mill’s local representa- 
tive, Arthur B. Hewson, who makes his 
headquarters at Mansfield, Ohio. 

W. H. Haskell & Co., operating the 
Toledo hominy mill, have decided to re- 
tire from business. They have ground 
out their corn, closed down the mill and 
have offered the plant for sale. W. H. 
Haskell has been continuously in busi- 
ness for 32 years, and feels that he has 
earned a rest. 

A party of central states millers will 
leave April 12 for French Lick Springs, 
Ind., for a 10 days’ outing. Included in 
the party from Toledo are A. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co; David Anderson, 
National Milling Co; Cyrus S. Coup, 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., and 
W. H. Haskell, W. H. Haskell & Co., 


corn millers. 


The Community Millers’ Association, 
an organization comprising mills of less 
than 300 bbls capacity, will hold its sec- 
ond annual convention at Louisivlle, Ky., 
May 19-24. The first convention, when 
the association was formed, was held at 
Cincinnati last summer, and was attend- 
ed by about 800 millers. In connection 
with the Louisville meeting there will be 
held a machinery exhibit, for which elab- 
orate plans have been made. 

The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., the 
new millers’ co-operative mutual selling 
agency, has secured the services of H. G. 
Speer as executive secretary. Mr. Speer 
has been in active charge of the flour- 
buying department of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, and has had 
extended experience with milling propo- 
sitions of all kinds, inc.uding the operat- 
ing, selling, advertising and financing of 
mills. His experience with the Food 
Administration has given him a wide 
knowledge of foreign business, which 
will be -of much value in his new connec- 
tion. 





INDIANA 

Inpranavouis, Inp., April 5.—Indian- 
apolis mills this week produced 10,493 
bbls flour, the largest run in months. 
The output does not properly gauge 
the condition of business here, as the 
shortage of wheat has become so acute 
that millers are not stretching their ca- 
pacity any. Business is brisk, and the 
millers feel that there is little likeliheod 
of a cessation of buying within the next 
few weeks. 

Large mills in Indianapolis and other 
cities of Indiana did almost no business 
this week with the Food Administration. 
Millers want to satisfy domestic buyers 
first, and as there has been a stiff de- 
mand from about all points the need of 
outside influences to bolster the mar- 
ket was not felt. 

The market here has been advancing 
for several days, and mills in general 
were paying 10@20c more for wheat than 
they did a fortnight ago. The advance 
has not brought in as much as was hoped 
for, despite the recent statement from 
Washington that there were several mil- 
lion bushels of wheat on the farms in 
this state. 

Millers are convinced that there is no- 
where near as much wheat in first hands 
as Washington believed, and that the 
government itself has accepted this as 
true is established by the way it is after 
goods here. 

Soft winter patents in jute advanced 
again this week, a considerable amount 
being booked at $12, flat, in jute. This 
represents an increase of about 30c bbl 
for the week. Whether the high point 
has been touched is an open question, to 
be decided largely by the movement of 
grain. Wagon wheat has been sellin 
higher this week than in months, an 
receipts have been very light. 

Flour-buying started the week, with 
leading eastern purchasers in the market, 
and this account made larger contracts 


than any previous time year. The 
South also bought flour, but in scant 
proportions. 


The demand for millfeed is rather 
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spotted. Larger buyers are not setting 
a very lively pace, with present quota- 
tions, asked. 

NOTES 

The Evansville (Ind.) Seed Co. has 
been organized, with $10,000 stock. 

Wheat continues to look good in all 
sections of the state. There was a sud- 
den dip in the thermometer early this 
week, but the usual springlike weather 
has returned. 

Wilbur Erskine, prominent miller of 
Evansville, has been elected a member of 
the trustee board of Evansville College, 
a new $500,000 institution to be erected 
at Evansville. 

The Monroe County Farmers’ Grain 
Co. has been formed at Bloomington, 
with $30,000 stock. Organizers, Benja- 
min F, Elrod, Harvey Stephenson, Wil- 
liam T. Johnson. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., of Car- 
mel, with $50,000 stock, has been char- 
tered to erect a grain elevator, Direc- 
tors, Albert Kinzer, Jesse R. Johnson, 
C. F. Roberts, A. V. Almond, R. H. 
Collins, Luther Craven, Wilmer Stanley. 

Governor Goodrich, himself a grain 
dealer at Winchester, this week issued a 
proclamation asking farmers everywhere 
to destroy the purple barberry bush be- 
cause of the damage it has done to wheat 
in past years. In his proclamation the 
governor states that in 12 of the leading 
wheat states there was a loss of 200,000,- 
000 bus last year, and that a great loss 
was inflicted in this state. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Tariff Revision Unlikely 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 5.—Revi- 
sion of the Underwood tariff act is un- 
likely at the next session of Congress, in 
the opinion of members of the Senate 
Finance committee and House Ways and 
Means committee. 

Claude Kitchin, of North Carolina, re- 
tiring chairman of the Ways and Means 
committee, in a public statement made 
here this week, declared that President 
Wilson would decline to sign any tariff 
measure drafted by committees headed 
by Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Finance committee, and 
Representative Fordney, of Michigan, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
committee. 

“If the Democrats had remained in 
control of the House,” said Mr. Kitchin, 
“no attempt would have been made to 
revise the Underwood act. It is inadvis- 
able at this time to revise our tariff law, 
on account of the instability in world 
economic conditions. A tariff revision 
drafted today might well be entirely in- 
applicable 30 days hence. Moreover, it 
would be exceedingly difficult for the 
Republicans to draft any tariff measure 
in the next Congress which would be ac- 
ceptable to all sections of the country. 
Finally, I do not believe President Wil- 
son will sign any tariff measure enacted 
by the next Congress.” 

-Ricnarp B, Warrovs. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
April 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Gai bas tawoss 3,907 761 669 1 
Empire ......... 1,235 123 115 44 
Consolidated .... 1,440 32 66 11 
Ogilvies ......... 1,197 52 237 ee 
WMtOPR ct cccvccs 1,704 36 35 61 
Grain Growers .. 1,234 439 424 es 
Fort William .... 1,030 306 132 40 
BOStOPE +6 oi cc sves 1,057 59 113 es 
GoD. WR csceceses 4,866 408 297 68 
Northwestern .... 818 < ~ es 
Can. Northern... 5,455 714 1,093 ‘6 
Thunder Bay ... 913 165 121 365 
Can. Gov’t ...... 2,181 480 201 113 
*Can. Gov't ..... és o@ ee 3 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,277 180 151 83 
Richardson ...... 1,267 126 85 33 
Dav. & Smith ... 621 221 239 ea 

yp rr 31,202 4,105 3,981 493 
Year ago ........ 3,779 6,678 1,848 968 
Receipts ........ 401 126 126 17 
*Receipts on és xe 1 
Rail shipments .. 25 63 26 18 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus 

No, 1 hard ..... 32 


No. 1 northern. .8,871- 
No. 2 northern. .4,693 
No, 3 northern. .5,475 


WR 6 oécccvaceec 4,911 
BMG Ba csvovcccs 2,573 
WHO, On wos overs 3,405 
Weed ..ccceccess 
Others ......... 1,228 
Total ....... 31,202 


*For account of imperial government. 
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OPENING THE MARKETS 


Practically all advices reaching Can- 
ada from the United Kingdom indicate 
that importing houses in leading mar- 
kets for Canadian flour are not anxious 
to see the markets reopened to private 
trading. Contrary to the general belief, 
these importers are doing very well un- 
der the arrangement with the British 
government whereby they act as dis- 
tributing agents. In fact, they are doing 
better than in normal times. They make 
about the same amount of money or 
more, and take considerably less risk. 

This being the case, it behooves Ca- 
nadian millers to look after their own 
interests in regard to resumption of 
trading with the United Kingdom, and 
not to rely too much upon the supposed 
desire of British importers to re-estab- 
lish business on its old basis. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Sales of flour are moderate in volume, 
and confined to the local and domestic 
trade. Ordinary consumptive require- 
ments are being met out of stocks on 
hand. Mills are doing little new grind- 
ing, and the outlook is most unpromis- 
ing. Quotations: Manitoba flour, $10.90 
bbl, net cash, in bags, delivered, mixed 
or straight car lots, Ontario points; On- 
tario winter flour, $9.50@9.70 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand bags, car lots, Toronto. 

No new exporting business has been 
offered to Canadian mills. Old orders 
are about cleaned up. Nominally, Man- 
itoba spring wheat flour is quoted at 
$10.60 bbl, in jute, seaboard, for export; 
Ontario winters $9.60, and Ontario 
springs $9.50. 


MILLFEED SCARCE 


Millfeed is almost off the market. 
Production is very much less than nor- 
mal, and mills are conserving their sup- 
plies with greatest care. Most mills have 
no car lots to offer. In mixed cars bran 
is worth $42 ton, in bags, and shorts $44, 
net cash terms. Where car lots are avail- 
able they sell at $2@3 over the mixed-car 
price. 

WINTER WHEAT 


Where a few weeks ago there was a 
surplus of this wheat, now there is scar- 
city. Millers are expressing fear that 
stocks remaining may not last out the 
summer. The fixed price for Ontario 
winter wheat is $2.31 bu, and Ontario 
marquis wheat $2.26, basis in store, Mon- 
treal; Manitoba wheat, Bay ports, $2.35 
for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. cars, includ- 
ing tax. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling at 
a variety of prices. Weakness has been 
the outstanding feature for some time. 
Millers have been trying to make up for 
the lack of exporting trade by forcing 
sales at home at cut prices. At present 
figures rolled oats must be the cheapest 
item of human food in the market. Quo- 
tations range $3.90@4.25 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered in mixed-car lots; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Recent weeks have shown some im- 
provement in demand for these grains, 
but the volume of trading is still far 
from large. Quotations: Ontario No. 2 
white oats, 69@7lc bu; malting barley, 
94@99c; No. 2 rye, $1.65; butkwheat, 


95c; No. 3 yellow corn, $1.82,—car lots, 
Toronto, or Ontario country points. 


PRIVATE SALES OF OATMEAL 
Some private sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal have been made to buyers in 
Great Britain, the first in a long time. 
Prices are said to have been satisfactory, 
and millers are hoping for a fair de- 
gree of activity in this line. The terms 








nadian millers who were spending the 
winter in the South. 


W. Sanford Evans, Ottawa, secretary 
of the Canadian Millers’ Committee, has 
been writing some excellent articles in 
Canadian papers on the outlook for Ca- 
nadian exporting business in wheat and 
flour. He has paid particular attention 
to the influence of the United States 


Nurse R. B. Dickie 


Nurse R. B. Dickie, Winnipeg, who has now returned to 
her home in Canada from the war, was for some years a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Northwestern Miller, having charge 
of the office work at Winnipeg, and is therefore well known to 
the Canadian milling trade and also to many Americans who 
have been callers at the Winnipeg office of this paper. In 
1913 she gave up this position to train as a nurse, and when 


qualified volunteered for the war. 


After a year of service in 


one of the Queen Alexandra war hospitals in England, Nurse 
Dickie volunteered for Mesopotamia with the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. Her hospital was stationed at Amara, on the 
Tigris, a place that figured largely in dispatches during the 


Mesopotamian campaign. 


Its terrific heat in summer made it 


especially trying to a Canadian, but with true British pluck 
Nurse Dickie stayed at her task caring for sick and wounded, 
until the Mesopotamian campaign was won and the larger 
struggle in Europe victoriously closed a short time later. 


upon which this trading was based were 
those usual in the pre-war period. The 
ocean freight space proved expensive at 
$1 per 100 lbs for heavy oatmeal, but the 
rate of exchange was very favorable. 


NOTES 

Reground oat hulls are worth today 
at Ontario mills $25 ton, in bags, car 
lots. Very little has been offered lately, 
as mills have not been producing. 

D. A. Campbell, manager of the Camp- 
bell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, re- 
turned recently from a holiday trip. 
While away he met a number of Ca- 


guaranteed price on the -situation in this 
country. 


Ontario millers and grain dealers are 
to receive from the Board of Grain Su- 
pervisors a carrying charge on Ontario 
wheat in country elevators or ware- 
houses of 1-15c per bu per day for the 
period from March 15 to April 15. If 
wheat is in mill bin or mill elevator, the 
allowance is to be 1-20c per bu per day 
from Dec. 1, 1918, to April 30, 1919. 


There is to be a meeting of Canadian 
millers in Ottawa on Tuesday next for 
the purpose of urging on the government 


the necessity of making some definite ar- 
rangement whereby a proper proportion 
of the Canadian-grown wheat now avail- 
able in this country will be ground into 
flour for export, instead of being shipped 
as wheat, as the authorities seem to con- 
template. 

The grain section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade held a meeting on Thursday to 
consider the matter of sending a repre- 
sentative to England to take part in the 
discussions now going on as to reopening 
markets and promoting the sale of Cana- 
dian grain and flour. No definite deci- 
sion was reached, and the subject was 
left over for action following the meet- 
ing of millers which is to be held in Ot- 
tawa next week. 

Canadian bag companies are feeling 
the reduction in demand for bags, which 
is due to the falling off in foreign flour 
business. They have considerable quan- 
tities of jute on hand, bought at high 
prices in anticipation of a volume of 
flour business equal to that of a year 
ago. Today’s price of bags in Canada 
is no more than half that of a year ago, 
yet millers will not place orders for bags 
unless they have some prospect of sell- 
ing the flour. 





MONTREAL 


MontrREAL, Que., April 5.—Owing to 
keen competition for what business is 
being offered, an uneasy feeling has de- 
veloped in the market for flour, and con- 
siderable cutting in prices is reported. 
Government standard spring wheat flour, 
in car lots for shipment to country 
points, in selling at $11 bbl, in jute bags, 
ex-track, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11, ex-track, or at $11.10, de- 
livered, while smaller quantities to city 
bakers sold at $11.10, ex-track, and to 
grocers and other dealers at $11.20, ex- 
track, all less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

In winter wheat flour Ontario millers 
have firmed up in their views, owing to 
small deliveries of wheat from farmers. 
Volume of business is small. Sales of 
broken lots have been made at $10.20@ 
10.30 bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10 
in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

There is an improved demand for white 
corn and rye flour at $8.50@9 bbl for 
the former and $8.30@8.50 for the latter, 
in jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

A firm feeling prevails in the feed 
market. Bran is selling at $43 ton, and 
shorts at $45@46, including bags, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

The market for rolled oats is un- 
changed, business being quiet. Sales of 
broken lots were made at $3.60@3.75 per 
bag of 90 lbs. 

NOTES 

F. F. Barr, manager Canadian Bag 
Co., Ltd., who has been ill for some 
weeks, has recovered and is now in 
Waterbury, Vt., where he will spend 
some time convalescing. 

The department of trade and com- 
merce, Ottawa, has a cablegram from the 
Canadian trade commissioner, Yokohama, 
Japan, to say that the duty on wheat and 
barley has been abolished by the Jap- 
anese government, while the duty on 
flour has been reduced to 75 sen per 
picul. This is equivalent to about 371,c 
on 133% lbs of flour. 

On account of the unsatisfactory state 
of the export flour trade, millers have 
arranged a meetiug with the government 
at Ottawa on April 9, to discuss the sit- 
uation. Among those who will be present 
from here are W. W. Hutchison, vice- 
president of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., T. Williamson, president 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., J. E. Weeks, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., C. Ritz, local manager of 
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the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., besides 
millers from Ontario. 

All available space in the Montreal 
harbor has been engaged for, the com- 
ing navigation season, and the idea pre- 
vailin is that a busy summer may be ex- 
pected. Preparations are being made by 
arbor officials to handle thousands of 
tons of a both food and building 
materials. There will be many new ships 
in the port this year. Among early ar- 
rivals will be the old Devona, which was 
torpedoed, but was not sent to the bot- 


tom. 
Tuomas S. Barx. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Jonn, N. B., April 5—F. W. 
Budd, representative of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in Halifax, has been 
elected president and manager of the I. 
B. Shaffner Co., Halifax. This concern 
is in the grain business, buying and sell- 
ing oats and feed. It is understood Mr. 
Budd will retain his position with the 
Ogilvie company. 

Exports from St. John for the pres- 
ent month promise to eclipse any corre- 
sponding month of previous years, espe- 
cially in the shipments of grain. Forty 
ocean-going steamships have arrived in 
port during the last 27 days from Great 
Britain, France and Italy, and in every 
instance are taking away large shipments 
of grain. Since fest November to date 
13,252,751 bus of grain have passed 
through the elevators. This makes a 
record, and with the number of grain 
transports in port now it is expected 
that by the end of April last season’s ex- 
ports of grain will be far surpassed. 

Harry Ervin. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wrynirzc, Man., April 5.—The flour 
trade remains quiet. Local buyers 
throughout the West are taking their 
usual supplies, but without exporting 
business mills are having a slow time. 
No one can tell when there will be a re- 
newal of over-sea buying, but private ad- 
vices from New York and Montreal sug- 
gest an almost hopeless outlook at the 
moment. Some are looking for results 
from the meeting of Canadian millers 
to be held in Ottawa on Tuesday next, 
but it is difficult to see how this can 
bring immediate relief. Throughout 
western Canada, prices are unchanged. 

Prices for regulation spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Manitoba ......-.ccccecrccerccccecsecs 10.40 
Saskatchewan: ........-.scsseeceevere 10.30 
AIDOPER 02 cccccccscccccccssces benueee 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.5 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert ....cccccrcesceseeccecs 10.70 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 

Supplies of millfeed in western Can- 
ada are unusually small, due to the re- 
duced operating time of mills. Car- 
load lots are almost unobtainable, and 
millers are strictly limiting the allow- 
ance per car for flour. The flat rates in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for 
straight or mixed car lots are: bran, $39 
ton; shorts, $43; British Columbia, in- 
cluding Vancouver Island (Victoria), 
bran $45, shorts $49. For points taking 
higher rates, additional freight is charged. 


WHEAT 


Daily deliveries of wheat by farmers 
remain at about the level of recent 
weeks. It is evident that the old crop is 
fairly well cleaned up. Stocks in ter- 
minal elevators are increasing, and will 
continue to do so until navigation is open 
at Fort William. It is expected that this 
will be unusually early, as the winter has 
been a mild one and the ice will not give 
any trouble. Quotations: No. 1 northern, 
$2.24, bu; No. 2 northern, $2.214%,; No. 
3 northern, $2.1714,,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, plus 3c bu super- 
visors’ tax. 

COARSE GRAINS 

This market shares the general interest 
in barley and rye, and at times there 
has been a fair amount of activity. Ex- 
porters are buying barley as fast as it 
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offers. Demand for oats is not » al- 
though usual quantities of fi grades 
are being taken. Now that the British 
markets for oatmeal are open to Cana- 
dian mills, there may be a revival in de- 
mand for milling grades. Friday’s clos- 
ing price for No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 724%c bu, in store, Fort William; 
No, 2 barley, $1.02. 


MILLFEED 


It is understood that some western oat- 
meal has been sold for export direct to 
private buyers in the United Kingdom. 
The prices named must have been satis- 
factory to millers, and if these are to 
continue a considerable volume of busi- 
ness may be predicted. This will be 
good news for all oatmeal millers. Rolled 
oats are quoted at $3.30@3.60, in 80-lb 
bags, mixed-car lots, delivered; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

EXPORTING OATMEAL 


Canadian millers of rolled oats and 
oatmeal will be gratified to know that 
the markets of the United Kingdom in 
which they were in the habit of doing 
business before the outbreak of war are 
again open to private trading in these 
commodities. Millers are free to corre- 
spond and trade with their old customers, 
and may make their own arrangements 
for shipment and insurance, just as they 
did prior to August, 1914. Prices now 
to be had in British markets are under- 
stood to be favorable. 

Usual terms of sale and delivery are 
being offered, and the only matter re- 
quiring any special study is that of ex- 
change. Millers should be careful to get 
clear ideas on this subject before they 
do any trading. Exchange is extremely 
favorable to Canadian sellers at present. 
Ocean freight and all-risk insurance may 
be arranged through the agencies that 
were employed before the war. F. C. 
Thompson, Royal Bank. Building, Toron- 
to, is a specialist in this line for Canadian 
mills. 


SUBSTITUTES BOTHER GREAT BRITAIN 


Reports reaching Canada from Great 
Britain indicate that very large stocks of 
what were known as substitutes for flour 
are held there for account of British 
government, and disposition of these is 
giving a good deal of concern. Appar- 
ently, some of the surplus is being sold 
to Holland and other neutral countries. 

It is also stated that auction sales are 
being held, at whichtlarge quantities are 
being sold for whatever they will bring. 
These sales include oatmeal, rolled oats, 
barley flour, rye and corn flour and corn 
meal, Canadian oatmeal millers should 
be interested in this information, as it 
gives some indication of what they will 
have to contend with, now that sales of 
oatmeal to British importers are per- 
missible. 

NOTES 

It is reported in Canada that British 
milling capacity is being considerably in- 
creased, as a result of profits derived 
from war business, and the expectation is 
that British millers will be able to more 
than hold their own in competition for 
business when markets for flour are re- 
opened. 

Western Canadian millers are watch- 
ing with keenest interest the efforts of 
the millers’ committee at Ottawa to get 
some Official action on the part of the 
Canadian government looking to an im- 
provement in exporting trade. While 
public restrictions on private trading 
continue, the individual miller feels very 
helpless in all such affairs. 

At a meeting of the Canadian council 
of agriculture, held in Winnipeg this 
week, a resolution calling upon the Do- 
minion Parliament to take immediate ac- 
tion in the way of reducing the Canadian 
customs tariff was passed. The council, 
which represents various farmers’ organ- 
izations of Canada, does not approve the 
suggestion that tariff revision should be 
referred to a commission for prolonged 
consideration and subsequent parlia- 
mentary action. The farmers want ac- 
tion now. 

G. Rock. 





Ten United States flour mills have rep- 
resentatives in Panama City, while many 
others sell their products there through 
jobbers, acting as commission agents. 
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Millers this week reported some abate- 
ment in domestic demand for flour. In- 
quiries continued good from all sections, 
but the advanced prices now being asked 
have curtailed sales. However, there was 
a fair volume of business done in all 
markets. 

A fair to good demand was the gen- 
eral report by country mills on southern 
trade, although some buyers were loath 
to follow the advanced quotations. One 
mill reported that some speculative buy- 
ing has been done, and. large distributors 
and bakers are said to have their require- 
ments covered for the next 60 to 90 days. 
This will, no doubt, result in considerable 
reselling later on. 

The general inquiry for clears and low- 
grades was well sustained, and a good 
business was done in the former. Both 
hard and soft wheat clears were in de- 
mand, but sales were generally confined 
to 30 days’ requirements. There was 
only a small quantity of flour sold to the 
government this week. 

There is an increasing demand for 
bakers’ bread, but the local demand for 
flour was not as keen as last week, due 
to the fact that many bakers and job- 
bers have made fair bookings previously 
and are not willing to overstock at this 
time of the year. Sales reported con- 
sisted mostly of hard and soft wheat 
patents. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat 95 per 
cent $11.15@11.40, 100 per cent $10.75@ 
11, clear $7.50@9.50, low-grade $6@$6.50; 
soft wheat patent $11.15@11.45, 100 per 
cent $10.50@10.90, clear $8.50@9.25, low- 
grade $6@6.50; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$11.25@11.50, 100 per cent $10.75@11, 
clear $9@9.40, second clear $6.25@7,— 
jute. City mills quote hard wheat pat- 
ents at $11.45, 100 per cent $11.20; soft 
wheat patent $11.40, 100 per cent $11.15, 

-bulk. Rye flour, white patent $9.75@ 
10.20, straight $9@9.40, dark $7.25@ 
4.40% 

Wheat feed prices steady to firm, but 
local demand was quiet, with bran prob- 
ably not salable at the close of the 
week at over $41.50@42. Practically all 
sales made called for prompt delivery. 
Bran was quoted during the week at $43 
@46, and middlings at $53. Other feed- 
stuffs were firm. No. 1 alfalfa meal sold 
at $42, and No. 2 at $38.50; whole- 
ground barley feed, $49.50; hominy feed, 
$56. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending April 5 was 41,600, 
representing 82 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 44,000, or 89 per cent, last 
week, 18,000, or 38 per cent, a year ago, 
and 33,280, or 66 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 54,500, repre- 
senting 70 per cent, compared with 55,- 
700, or 72 per cent, last week, 29,600, or 
38 per cent, a year ago, and 52,100, or 
67 per cent, in 1917. 

THE GROWING CROP 

A fair rainfall this week was of fur- 
ther benefit to the growing wheat crop 
in Missouri and southern Illinois, which, 
according to practically all reports re- 
ceived, is progressing most satisfactorily 
under ideal weather conditions. However, 
this week there were one or two com- 
plaints that the wheat in some sections 
of southern Illinois was dying in patches. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived Fine, except in bottom lands there 


is some complaint of wheat dying in 
patches...Still maintains its high condi- 
tion... Fine...Good...Looks fine... Very 
good, though we hear of some complaint 
from the western part of this county... 
In excellent condition...Finest ever... 
Continues very promising...Can see no 
cause for complaint...Perfect...Splen- 
did. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, ‘Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
Chas, Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, I). 


NOTES 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis this week on 
his way home from the East. 

EK. M. Kelly, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, met Secretary A. 
P. Husband in St. Louis this week, to 
discuss plans for the coming convention 
of the Federation. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 13,805 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for March, 1919. Stocks of flour 
April 1 were 67,800 bbls, compared with 
79,500 on March 1, 1919, and 57,000 on 
April 1, 1918. 

Charles H. Teichmann, a member of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange since 
1856, died at his home here, April 3, aged 
86. Mr. Teichmann was president of the 
Teichmann Commission Co. for over 50 
years, which went out of business in 
1913. He was well known in the grain 
trade, was second vice-president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange in 1872, and in 
1886 was elected first vice-president. He 
is survived by two sons and a daughter. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., April 5.—With the 
flour market still advancing, and nearly 
all mills running full time, buyers seem 
to have lost hope for a decline, and are 
anticipating their wants, for fear of fur- 
ther advance in price. Although the or- 
ders are not large, the demand in gen- 
eral is better. While clears are still a 
drag, late inquiries lend a better color 
to prospects for movement within the 
next 30 days. Demand for ‘patents and 
family flour has shown a marked im- 
provement. 

Quotations, for shipment within 30 to 
60 days, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
patents, $11.65@12.25; first clears, $10.25 
(10.40; second clears, $6.90@7.05. Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma mills quote patents at 
$11.80@12.20. Corn flour was quoted at 
$3.40@3.55 per 100 Ibs; cream meal, $3.50 
@3.60; corn meal, $3.30@3.40. 

Corn products are quoted by wholesal- 
ers as follows: corn meal, $7; cream 
meal, $7.45; grits, $7.50. Grain inspect- 
ed since April l¢ wheat, 2 cars; corn, 3; 
oats, 10; barley, 17. 

Stocks in elevator: wheat, 2,541,000 
bus; corn, 23,000; oats, 308,000; barley, 
116,000. Inspected outward on_ ship- 
board: wheat, 153,333 bus. 

7 * 

Among visitors were John Weber, of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas; J. W. Anderson, of the 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla; Mr. Ogden, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Flour, which has usually been subject 
to a 7% per cent ad valorem duty, will 
enter that country free until Sept. 30, 
1919. + 
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April 9, 1919 
A CROP-HANDLING BASIS 


Plan Prepared by Southwestern Miller Re- 
garding Basis for Handling Wheat 
of the 1919 Crop 


H. Dittmer, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. and the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., has 
prepared the following outline of funda- 
mentals which should govern any plan 
adopted for handling the new wheat crop 
under the government price guaranty. 

In submitting the memorandum, Mr. 
Dittmer says: “A careful study of the 
law leads me to believe that a paternal 
protection of the miller to insure against 
any possibility of loss in the operation of 
his plant was not contemplated, and any 
plan to such an end will receive little 
consideration from the government. In 
my opinion the milling industry is not so 
infantile as to require a nurse, and we 
should not ask for protection from condi- 
tions similar to those which confronted 
us before the war.” 


TEXT OF THE MEMORANDUM 


On account of control of exports and, 
therefore, practical monopoly by the 
government, and the absence of usual 
hedging facilities, the government agency 
should make daily bids for wheat, sub- 
ject to telegraphic acceptance within 24 
hours by any licensed dealers and mill- 
ers, for shipment within 30 days, with 
privilege of extension of shipping time 
when no cars are available. All accept- 
ances by licensed dealers to be binding 
on the government agency. 

The government agency should use the 
present existing machinery of the export 
and terminal market facilities for making 
bids, purchases and sales, and allow a 
fixed charge, to be agreed upon, for such 
services. 

The bid of the government agency 
should be fairly based on the value of 
wheat in the world’s markets. 

The government agency should at all 
times sell to millers any available wheat 
at a price not exceeding 2c per bu higher 
than the bid of the agency in effect at the 
time of sale. 

The bid of the government agency 
should be reflected as the market value 
at all points, and be used as the basis for 
establishing the difference, if any, be- 
tween market and guaranteed price on 
No. 1 wheat, and settlement with the pro- 
ducer made on the difference so estab- 
lished. 

Wheat should be permitted to sell free- 
ly in all domestic channels on an open 
market level without any restrictions and 
without requiring the grain dealers to 
make good to the producer the govern- 
ment guaranteed price. 

If it is desired to utilize the facilities 
of the grain dealers to pay to the pro- 
ducer, for account of the government, 
any deficiency between market and guar- 
anteed price as may be established on 
basis of the presidential proclamation, 
funds should be made available to such 
grain dealers for such purpose without 
time-consuming methods that would place 
a financial burden on them. Affidavits or 
other evidence of wheat purchases from 
the producer attached to sight drafts on 
Federal Reserve banks payable at par, 
subject to subsequent audit and adjust- 
ment, might serve the purpose. If pay- 
ment through the grain dealers is not 
desirable, have it made direct to the pro- 
ducer by government auditors after 
checking dealers’ records. 

Grain dealers desiring to represent the 
government by making such payments, if 
that plan is adopted, should be bonded 
to secure the government against fraud. 

Grain dealers should be required to 
furnish reports of all sales of wheat to 
other than regular trade or government 
channels, and be compelled to secure writ- 
ten receipt from such purchaser, showing 
amount, price, etc., to assist in prevent- 
ing fraud on the part of producers. 

The government guaranteed price 
should be augmented with a monthly ad- 
vance of Ie per bu to cover carrying 
cost for at least six months after harvest, 
to prevent sudden movement from the 
farm, such as occurred in the Southwest 
in 1918, 

Mills should be permitted to buy wheat 
without restrictions, and be accorded the 
same privileges as grain dealers in re- 
gard to handling wheat. They should be 
permitted to operate their plants and 
market their products under the general 
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provision of the law.as to charges and 
profits, as at present, and without a com- 
plicated system of reports and account- 
ing such as prevailed under the control 
during the first 10 months of the Food 
Administration, 

If the government restricts or controls 
exports, such exports, as far as possible, 
should be in the form of flour, to keep at 
home the needed feed and sustain indus- 
trial activity at home. Not less than 60 
per cent of the exported surplus should 
be in the form of flour. All flour pur- 
chases made by the government agency 
should be allotted by states in proportion 
to milling capacity and on competitive 
offers from the mills in each state. Pur- 
chases should include all grades, the same 
as marketed for export prior to the war. 
Control of exports should in no way in- 
clude those to the Orient and Western 
Hemisphere markets. 

A requisite percentage of all storage 
facilities should be made available to the 
government agency upon demand, and 
payment of a reasonable fee for same, 
and be utilized with preference given 
those nearest point of wheat production; 
but the furnishing of storage space 
should not be compulsory to such an ex- 
tent as to interfere with the proper han- 
dling of grain at any elevator. 

The government agency should take 
action to indemnify or protect dealers 
and millers, as provided in the law, 
against abnormal fluctuations due to the 
action of the government. 

The milling industry of the United 
States should have permanent representa- 
tion as part of the agency, to insure that 
the preceding basic principles are carried 
out in a practical manner, and such rep- 
resentation should at all times have avail- 
able full information of existing world 
market conditions and sales made by the 
agency. 

Venezuela Flour Packages 

The following data regarding methods 
of shipping flour to Venezuela is sup- 
plied by the Latin American Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington: 

“Flour for shipment to Venezuela is 
packed in sacks, and the sizes vary ac- 
cording to destination, that is, whether 
delivery is intended for a port or for an 
inland city. Shipments for the interior 
are usually made in 98-lb bags, equivalent 
approximately to 45 kilos, this size being 
used so that one bag can easily be placed 
on each side of a donkey’s back. The 
flour bag is made of cotton cloth similar 
to that used in the United States, and a 
jute bag is sewed on the outside for fur- 
ther covering and protection, 

“Shipments for a coast city are often 
made in 196-lb bags. If the sack is made 
of very heavy cloth no outer covering is 
absolutely necessary, although, of course, 
the better the protection the less the loss 
from waste is apt to be. Wooden bar- 
rels, tin or cardboard containers, are very 
seldom used, on account of their high 
cost and because duties are charged on 
gross weight. In the majority of cases 
a 98-lb bag will be found most conven- 
ient for all shipments to Venezuela. 

“The people of Venezuela do not con- 
sume in general a high grade of flour. 
Popular American brands are in favor, 
although a considerable amount of Chil- 
ean flour has been introduced during the 
war.” 


Tags for Bulk Flour 

The following suggestion has been sent 
out in the form of a circular letter by 
R. A. Ruemeli, flour broker, St. Louis: 

The flour sold by millers in new plain 
jutes, or bulk, the packages to be fur- 
nished by the buyer, has heretofore left 
the mills without any identification mark. 
Experience has shown that flour so sold 
should be identified as if it were packed 
in mill-brand jutes. The most practical 
way of identifying such flour is by af- 
fixing a small, plain tag to each jute, 
bearing an identification mark such as 
A-93, A-2, B-4 and C-1003, ete. Each 
car should be identified as a separate 
unit. Such identification mark can be 
affixed on the tags by means of a re- 
volving rubber stamp, and the identifica- 
tion mark also to be placed on invoice. 
Affixing an identification mark to the 
cloth is not practicable, by reason of the 
second-hand bags. 

The expense is but a trifle, as small, 
plain tags cost but little, and the tag can 





be affixed to the jute during the process 
of sewing up the sack. All there is to 
do is to run the needle through the hole 
in the tag and proceed with the work, 
for the sewer need not pay attention to 
whether the plain or stamped side of 
the tag is to the outside. 

The baker would welcome such identi- 
fication of flour, and the jobber coulfl 
have no objection, as this identification 
mark does not reveal the origin of the 
shipment, should shipment be sent else- 
where than jobber’s warehouse. 

In case of a complaint against a ship- 
ment of flour so identified, the consignor 
and consignee would be standing in the 
clear; no disputes could arise as to the 
identity of the flour complained of. 
Identification of the flour is most essen- 
tial at times when the flour comprising 
a carload at the time of unloading has 
not been piled in a body, but consists of 
several separate piles in different places 
of the warehouse, or, for that matter, 
warehouses. If flour is identified as out- 
lined, then the broker can with certainty 
go before the miller with the complaint, 
or refuse to honor the complaint, what- 
ever he may decide upon after careful 
investigation. But, complaint or no com- 
plaint, flour should be identified. 





A Bakery Expert 
Mrs. J. R. Wood, of Oblong, Il, will 
read a paper on “Finding and Meeting 
the Housewife’s Requirements” at the 
annual convention of the Southeastern 
Association of the Baking Industry at 





Mrs J, R. Wood 


New Orleans, April 21-24. Mrs. Wood 
who, before her marriage, was a school 
teacher, operated her husband’s bakery 
while he was overseas in the service, and 
increased the business 35 per cent. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Mrinn., April 7.—There was 
a fair demand for flour last week from 
buyers in territory served by local mills. 
Since the price of flour was advanced, 
there has been a general revival of in- 
terest. Buyers of all classes, apparently 
satisfied that there can be no great relief 
expected in the way of prices in the near 
future, are taking hold more freely. 

Mills report no sales made for delivery 
by boat to the East at the opening of 
navigation, and not much in this direction 
can be expected until something reliable 
is known as to when water shipping will 
open, 

Inquiry for durum was good, but in 
many cases bids were too low for mill 
acceptance. However, business booked 
reached a fair volume, mostly car-lot 
sales and from scattered sections. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 

The present high price for rye held 
back buyers of rye flour. The trade 
bought only in smaii lots, and asked for 
prompt delivery. Mill asking prices were 
advanced 30c bbl, except No. 3 dark, 
which was lowered 10c. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week turned 
out 18,955 bbls flour, all wheat, or 51 per 
cent of capacity, against 16,715, or 45 per 
cent, in the previous week, and 21,890, 
or 60 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was in steady and active de- 
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mand. As mills were well sold up, they 
had very little to offer for near-by deliv- 
ery, but for deferred shipment were bet- 
ter fixed. 

NOTES 

Hans Simon, New York, was on ’change 
today. 

J. F., McCarthy, of McCarthy Bros. 
Co., has returned from an extended trip 
south. 

Heavy car shipments of wheat featured 
last week, and further activity is antici- 
pated for several weeks. Another boat 
was shifted under elevator spouts late 
last week, and is now receiving a load. 

A steamer was reported leaving Buf- 
falo, April 4, bound for Duluth to load 
a cargo of ore. Its arrival here will mark 
an early opening. There is no ice in the 
lake at this point and very little left in 
the harbor. 

At several: railroad sheds small lots of 
flour have been received to await storage 
for boat shipments to the East. The 
movement from interior points this way 
is expected to increase with the opening 
of lake shipping. 

W. P. Majo, second vice-president of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., will 
leave April 9 for Chicago, to attend the 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. He will later visit the trade at 
Detroit, Mich., and other eastern points. 

Rye owners are showing a disposition 
to market their stocks. Present high 
prices are bringing out supplies, and con- 
siderable stuff has been bought to arrive. 
Both the cash and future market have 
taken on activity as a result of the im- 
provement. 

In view of the large out-car movement 
of wheat and the cargoes put aboard 
vessels, ample storage space is now avail- 
able at some houses. With embargoes 
on country shipments canceled, operators 
are interested in encouraging marketings 
and movement. 

George M. Bowman, local general agent 
for the Milwaukee road for the past four 
years, has been promoted to general 
freight and passenger agent at St. Paul. 
Mr. Bowman was a member of the local 
board of grain control up to the time of 
its termination. 

Boats of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration which will be sent east at the 
opening of navigation have been with- 
drawn from the grain-carrying trade. It 
was planned to load all vessels leaving 
the upper lakes, but this idea has been 
abandoned, and so far only two have 
charters to deliver cargoes, one at Buf- 
falo, the other at Toledo, both at 4c. 

Watson S. Moore, New York, secretary 
of the Food Administration, is here to 
attend the wedding of his niece, Miss 
Virginia May Moore, to Warren F. 
Starkey. Mr. Moore, addressing the 
traders on ’change, spoke of the work 
of the Food Administration, which he 
said would be completed about July 1. 
Tomorrow he leaves for Minneapolis. 

With the continued scanty receipts of 
wheat to this market, mills are dependent 
upon the Food Administration for sup- 
plying them with future requirements. 
For the present they have their wants 
pretty well taken care of, and are not 
disposed to pay the high premiums quot- 
ed at other markets. Closing basis for 
track No. 1 northern is the fixed govern- 
ment price, though where sales are effect- 
ed it is understood a much better quota- 
tion is obtainable. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Grain Firm Sues Western Union 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, has filed suit in the federal 
court here against the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., to recover $3,519, alleged 
to have been lost on fake telegrams sent 
it from Josephine, N. D. The Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. owns an elevator at Jose- 
phine, doing business under the name of 
the Farmers’ Grain & Fuel Co. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, the Minneapolis house re- 
ceived a number of telegrams instructing 
it to enter into transactions involving 
89,000 bus of grain. Afterwards, it was 
discovered that the telegrams were not 
sent by the elevator company at Jose- 
phine, and the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co. charges the telegraph company with 
the responsibility. 

The complaint does not indicate who is 
suspected of having sent the messages. 
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CHICAGO, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 
discounts for cash to retail 


MOUPOMAMED node ccccccesvecces $12.60@12.70 
Spring patent, jute ...........«. 11.60@12.25 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.85 @11.20 
Spring clears, jute ............. 9.75@10.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 8.40@ 8.75 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.60@11.85 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........$11.80@11.66 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.60@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.90@12.40 

Patent, 96 per cent ............ 11.75 @11.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.25@ 9.65 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $9.20@9.35 

Rye flour, standard, jute ...... .-. 8,.00@8.50 


WHEAT—Offerings light. Milling demand 
good. Prices for the week, with compari- 
sons: Last 

This week Last week year 


No, 1 hard ...... 241@248 240@245 220 
No, 2 hard ...... 239 @245 236 @242 217 
No. 1 red ........ 250@260 242@ 255 220 
No. 2 red .......- 248 @258 238 @ 250 217 
No, 1 nor, 8...... 243 @250 240@246 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 240 @247 235 @243 217 


255 @ 257 224 
Market weaker. 


No. 1 dark hard, 248@258 


CORN—Offerings larger. 
Price range: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix ..... @156 145 @1i151 95@130 
No. 5 mix 150 @161 148 @154110@145 
No, 4 mix 151% @159 149 @156 140@165 
No. 3 mix 155 @161% 152 @159170@176% 
No. 6 yel. 146 @161 149 @153 95@150 
No. 5 yel. 150 @157 148% @155 110@160 
No, 4 yel. 152 @160 150 @159125@170 
No. 3 yel. 155 @164 153 @163 145@180 
No. 3 wh. 155 @162% 153 @161160@180 


OATS—Supply light. Demand fair. Prices 
higher. 

This week Last week Last year 

No. 4 wh 61% @66% 62 @67% 83% @92% 

No. 3 wh 614% @68% 63% @69 89 @93% 


@68% 65 @69% 90 @94% 
No. 2 wh 64 @69 65% @70 90% @94 

RYE—Market unsettled. Millers and ex- 
porters buying. No. 2 sold Saturday at 
$1.74@1.74%, No. 3 at $1.73, No. 4 at $1.68. 
April closed at $1.73 bid; May, $1.75; July, 
$1.71%. 

BARLEY—Maltsters and millers were fair 
buyers. Prices practically unchanged. Of- 
ferings lighter. Malting ranged $1.10@1.16, 
with fancy seed barley $1.19. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade improving. Corn 
flour, $3.50; cream meal, yellow granulated 
$4.07%, white $4.05, white bolted $3.92%, 
yellow $3.95; granulated hominy or hominy 
grits, $4.10; pearl hominy, $4.15,—per 100 
lbs, in lots from warehouse; car lots, 3%c 
less. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Standard 63 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1918 


1919 1918 19 
Flour, bbis..... 203 178 135 219 
Wheat, bus..... 214 8&7 688 68 
Corn, bus,...... 949 2,173 357 691 
Oats, bus....... 1,041 2,861 1,518 1,552 
Rye, bus....... 434 53 976 9 
Barley, bus..... 1,046 302 209 172 





DULUTH, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent ..........+++5:. $11.10@11.25 
 , DE ok cc con cesednee 8.85@ 9.10 
Second clear, jute .........6+s. 6.35@ 6.85 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 
per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 2 semolina .........++- +--+ $11.25 @11.50 
Durum, patent ........eeesseees 11.00 @11.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


Wee B COCR FIO. ccc ccccisecesscucecns $4.85 
Pure white rye 2... ccccccecccccccteces 6.25 
SS 8 errr errererrry Ter rre 3.50 
Bs REG Udine bencteesdecenasiarccawescs 4.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Apr. 5...18,955 Apr. 6...19,740 Apr. 7...13,270 
Mar. 29.16,680 Mar. 30.13,325 Mar. 31.20,915 
Mar. 22.12,585 Mar. 23.14,175 Mar. 24. 7,030 
Mar. 16. 8,520 Mar. 16.14,430 Mar. 17.12,350 


WHEAT—Receipts were small and easily 
cared for. Mills were about the only buyers. 
With Minneapolis paying high premiums to 
get supplies, country shipments are being 
diverted to that market. Home mills claim 
previous requisitions on the government have 
Placed them fairly well fixed as regards im- 
mediate supplies. When in need of further 
stocks they look to the Food Administration 
to furnish it as wanted. Daily closing quota- 
tions on No. 1 northern were posted at the 
fixed government basis. Food Administra- 


tion reported working off moderate holdings 
of spring wheat to outside millers. Their 
basis on No. 1 northern is now 15c over the 
regulated government price. Demand and 
interest lacking in durum. 

Car withdrawals from store are going 
ahead at a rapid rate. Shipments for the 
week are reported at 1,136,000 bus, and the 
total stocks in elevators tonight, 22,917,000. 
Two boats hold 486,000 bus afloat. 

Duluth grain—closing prices, on track, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 29 ... 59% @61% 161% owen 
March 31 ... 605% @62% 166% ~~. ee 
APF 1 wes 61% @64% 170% sacs 
ADP S 2.20% 63% @66% 174% wm Pre 
April 3 ..... 61% @64% 171% Fer 
April 4 .....- ey 4@66% 171% oo Qos 
April 5 .,... 62% @65% 171 --@. 
April 6, 1918. 89% @90% 173 85@131 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
April 5, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


COFR .secses 63 oe ee 
eae 199 197 40 3 3 
BVO os ccccs 3,371 3,079 4 ée . 
Barley .... 814 812 442 78 78 
Flaxseed 49 25 52 4 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-~—Receipts——, -——Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 











Spring .... 12 14 18*1,599 886 71 
Durum .... 1 es 3 ee 34 79 
Winter .... ee se 1 23 3 38 
Totals .. 13 14 22 1,622 923 188 
COFR cccccs oe ° 7 ee os ee 
Oats ...... 5 1 2 . Tv 
Bonded... oe oe ° es 1 
RYO cscccee 292 60 os 5 
Barley . 2 15 79 5 6 
Bonded... oe 3 o* 0% es os 
Flaxseed .. 52 38 13 11 13 1 
Bonded. . oe 


4 
*Includes 486,000 bus afloat in boats. 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 5. 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 








1 dk nor) 
1, 2 nor } 8,766 81 1,482 8 13 3 
2 dk nor) 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 425 470 1 1 
All other 
spring ..2,290 130 7,935 H 4 790 
lam dur } 
1,2 dur }38,955 44 a 6 1 
2am dur } 
3am dur / 
3 dur § 372 23 “x ay 2 
All other 
durum ..5,135 183 936 4 30 
1 dk hd w} 
1, 2 hd w}1,092 
2dk hdw) 
All other 
winter .. 882 es 838 1 <s 3 
White ..... es 4 oe 5 ae 
Mixed .... ee ee Sa 12 4 6 
Totals ..22,917 461 11,665 35 30 833 
Afloat... 486 ° oe ee ee 
Totals ..23,403 461 11,665 35 30 36833 


FLAXSEED—Price changes were sudden 
and wide, especially in the May delivery, 
where the leading interest seems to exist. 
July and the new-crop October trailed be- 
hind. Any move on the part of leaders, or 
receipt of news likely to carry influence 
caused the rank and file to rush in for a 
turn. The market on the whole displayed a 
firmer undertone. The full uplift ranged 
little better than 9c in May to 10@12%c in 
the other issues. A sharp break occurred 
Thursday on the estimated weekly Argen- 
tine shipments of 600,000 bus. This fact was 
quickly lost sight of, and interest turned to 
the small terminal stocks and predicted 
slowing up in country movement on the gen- 
eral impression that stocks in that quarter 
are much under earlier estimates. Final fig- 
ures rested firm, 5@10c higher than the close 
of March 29. Near delivery showed least 
gain, distant ones the outside figure. No. 
1 spot, May price to lc over; to arrive, the 
May figure. Receipts small, trade the same. 
Futures traded in actively. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


: 77" _Close——.. 

Opening April 6 

Mar. 31 High Low April5 1918 

May ..$3.74 $3.84% $3.73% $3.80 $4.14% 
July .. 3.63 3.75% 3.63 3.72% 4.10 
Oct. .. 3.38 3.45 3.33 3.45 3.62 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.75 @12.40 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 10.50@11.50 
First clear, cotton ............ + 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ...... - 9.80@ 9.95 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.95@ 9.00 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.50@ 7.75 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... «++@ 4.00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton...... -»-@ 3.80 


Grits, 100 Ibs, cotton........... .+--@ 3.80 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... ii. 75@12. 00 

MILLFEED—HBEasier early in the week, but 
advanced later. Standard bran, $40.50@41; 


standard fine middlings, $43@43.50; flour 
middlings, $45.50@46; rye feed, $39@40; red 
dog,- $53@54; hominy feed, $60; oil meal, 
$66,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were 5c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 47 cars. Millers and shippers bought 
all choice milling offered. No, 1 northern, 
$2.45@2.50; No. 2, $2.40@2.44; No. 3, $2.35 
@ 2.40. 


BARLEY—Advanced 4@5c. Receipts, 336 
cars. Demand was good from maltsters and 
shippers, and offerings were well cleaned 
up. No. 3, $1.11@1.19; No. 4, $1.04@1.17; 
feed and rejected, $1.02@1.10. 

RYE—wUp 138c. Receipts, 152 cars. De- 
mand was good from shippers, and market 
was kept well cleaned up. No. 1, $1.69@ 
1.74; No. 2, $1.68@1.74; No. 3, $1.60@1.73. 

CORN—Prices advanced 4@5c. Receipts, 
82 cars. Demand fair from shippers and in- 
dustries, and some offerings held over. No. 
3 yellow, $1.58@1.63; No. 4 yellow, $1.55@ 
1.59; No. 3 mixed, $1. 55@1.60; No. 3 -white, 
$1. 56@1. 62. 

OATS—Advanced 4% @5c. Receipts, 130 
cars. Demand was good at all times, ship- 
pers and industries buying freely. Stand- 
ard, 65% @67c; No. 3 white, 64@68c; No. 4 
white, 63@68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
12,250 18,900 56,040 11,550 


Flour, bbls... 
62,980 9,100 26,740 68,900 


Wheat, bus... 


Corn, bus..... 137,610 451,580 36,700 318,500 
Oats, bus..... 286,660 755,110 268,615 246,000 
Barley, bus... 541,650 183,600 173,241 45,720 
Rye, bus...... 205,200 33,150 293,960 11,475 
Feed, tons.... 330 810 2,865 3,900 





ST. LOUIS, APRIL 5 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
95 per cent $11.15@11.40, 100 per cent $10.75 
@11, clear $7.50@9.50, low-grade $6@6.50; 
soft wheat patent $11.15@11.45, 100 per cent 
$10.50@10.90, clear $8.50@9.25, low-grade $6 
@6.50; spring wheat, 95 per cent $11.25@ 
11.50, 100 per cent $10.75@11, clear $9@ 
9.40, second clear $6.25@7, jute. City mills 
quote hard wheat patent at $11.45, 100 per 
cent $11.20; soft wheat patent $11.40, 100 
per cent $11.15,—bulk. Rye flour, white 
patent $9.75@10.20, straight $9@9.40, dark 
$7.25 @7.75. 

MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $43@46; middlings, $53; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $42, No. 2 $38.50; whole-ground barley 
feed, $49.50; hominy feed, $56 

WHEAT—Receipts, 164 cars, against 178 
last week. Demand good. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.75; No. 2 hard, $2.58. 

CORN—Receipts, 383 cars, against 336. 
Prices 8@9%c higher. Demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.60; No. 2 yellow, $1.63; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.61; No. 2 white, $1.65; No. 3 
white, $1.60@1.62; No. 4 white, $1.58@1.59. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-lb 
sacks as follows: corn meal, $3.50; cream 
meal, $3.70; grits and hominy, $3.80. 

OATS—Receipts, 312 cars, against 257. 
Prices 4c higher and demand good. Closing 
prices: standard, 70c; No. 3 white, 69%@ 
70%c; No. 4 white, 69c; No. 2 mixed, 9c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


—Receipts—, ow 

1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 73,730 63,960 se, 250 96,270 
Wheat, bus.. 318,000 108,122 170,060 120,500 
Corn, bus.... 535,600 785,360 259,330 830,780 
Oats, bus.... 838,000 1,096,000 583,810 799,950 
Rye, bus..... 3,000 16,533 1,070 2,860 
Barley, bus.. 24,000 35,255 7,260 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


WME si cetdsrcbstccpnedsoners $11.30@11.70 
DEPRES vc kvivses bsdcsescccave 10.70@11.20 
FGt COO? 2 ccdcses Saewe doen eee 8.50@ 9.30 


For central states and established brand 
trade, mills quote best patent basis $11.70, 
cotton quarter-sacks, Missouri River. 

MILLFEED—Larger offerings with a 
lighter demand caused a recession on both 
bran and shorts. Nominal quotations: bran, 
in 100-lb sacks, $37@39 ton; shorts, $45@48. 

WHEAT—Quotations, owing to the few 
actual sales, are purely nominal: Hard: No. 
1 dark $2.64@2.65, medium $2.62@2.63, yel- 
low $2.61@2.62; No. 2 dark $2.60@2.62, me- 
dium $2.57@2.58, yellow $2.55@2.56; No. 3 
dark $2.55@2.57, medium $2.51@2.54, yellow 
$2.50@2.52. Soft: No. 1 $2.62, No. 2 $2.58 
@ 2.59, No. 3 $2.55 @2.57, No. 4 $2.51@2.54. 

CORN—Announcement that corn products 
would be bought for export caused a rise 
of 3@5c on all grades. Nominal quotations: 
White: No. 2 $1.66@1.67, No. 3 $1.63@1.68, 
No. 4 $1.60@1.64, No. 5 $1.58@1.62. Yellow: 
No. 2 $1.66, No. 3 $1.65@1.66, No. 4 $1.65@ 
1.66. Mixed: No. 2 $1.65@1.67, No. 3 $1.62@ 
1.63, No. 4 $1.59@1.62, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 356,400 183,600 814,050 66,150 
Corn, bus.... 388,750 1,033,750 251,250 776,250 
Oats, bus.... 416,500 414,800 279,000 183,000 
Rye, bus.... 18,700 138,200 eoeee 22,000 
Barley, bus.. 21,000 30,800 27,300 12,400 
Bran, tons... nee 460 4,080 1,860 
Hay, tons.... 972 10,012 3,936 5,712 
Flour, bbis... 13, 650 9,500 65,000 26,000 





NEW YORK, APRIL 5 

FLOUR—Market has lost its edge by rea- 
son of resales of flour purchased about a 
month ago at lower levels now being of- 
fered at 25c or more under mill limits. Rye, 
owing to possible export purchases for 
European neutrals, is expected to improve. 
Corn goods in stronger demand. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.50@ 
12.65; standard patent, $11.50@12.25; first 
clear, $9.75@10.25; Kansas straights, $11.50 
@12; winter straights, $11.25@11.50; rye, 
$8.50@9.50,—all in jute. Corn meal, white 
and yellow, $4@4.15, and corn flour $3.90@ 
4.25, per 100 lbs. Receipts, 212,390 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement light. Receipts, 764,- 
600 bus. 

CORN—Took a sharp rally at the close, 
advancing 4@7c bu, and a strong bullish 
feeling prevailed. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.82%; No. 3 yellow, $1.79%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.81%. Receipts, 4,200 bus, 

OATS—Followed corn, principal attention 
being attracted by the big discount under 
corn at which they sold. Quotations were 
77% @78%e, according to quality. Receipts, 
136,000 bus. 





BOSTON, APRIL 5 

FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$12.75@13.35 
2 % 


Spring patents, standard ....... 2.25@12.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.75 @12.50 
Soft winter patents ...........+-. 11.75 @12.50 
Soft winter straights ..........- 11.25 @11.75 
Bprtg MSE COSTS os cc cccsccver 9.50@11.00 


MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
a shade lower. Spring bran, $45@46; winter 
bran, $47@48; middlings, $47@52; mixed 
feed, $47@51; red dog, $58.50; gluten feed, 
$60.17; hominy feed, $59.90; stock feed, 
$54.50; oat hulls, reground, $31; cottonseed 
meal, $64,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Firmer, with general- 
ly quiet demand. White corn flour, $4@4.05; 
white corn meal, $3.80@3.85; granulated yel- 
low meal, $3.90; bolted, $3.85; feeding, $3.30 
@3.35; cracked corn, $3.35@3.40; hominy 
grits and samp, $3.80@3.85; white corn 
flakes and cream of maize, $4.25,—all in 
100’s. 

OATMEAL—Firmer, with good demand. 
Rolled is quoted at $4.10 per 100-lb sack, 
with cut and ground at $4.92. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— c—Stoeks—, 






1919 1918 1919 1918 
ween, Wee. cs Cmeeee CELRPO. ccczes obese 
Wheat, bus...117,350 ..... 1,517,733 4,497 
Corn, bus,... 2 0 >See 68,143 
Oats, bus.... "113.7 700 159, 300 207,379 401,726 
I BW ccee ceive _< | Bererery 5,811 
Beeseey, WER. . ssees if ere 1,455 
Millfeed, tons. 91 MEe” «8 ees S2%e6 
Corn meal, bbls 135 i esr eee ee 
Oatmeal, cases is Sl eee 
Oatmeal, sacks 727 RE «x60s6 sess 

*Includes 9,935 bbls for export, compared 


with 31,400 in 1918. 
RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 


1919 1918 
he Sg ERE EET EE *74,138 421,540 
WERE, ON 6 v0.0 646 cca ae 1,651,713 6,700 
i Revarers eres 1,075 110,200 
Ss 2s 88,820 1,126,550 
CP ¢cnévinbecdess siGeedas 8,330 
PEE. CO pacusasives eeverune 1,350 
Millfeed, tons ......... 453 1,125 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 615 4,072 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 4,454 27,436 
es SU | nari aes 8 SE eee 15,526 


*Includes 17,190 bbls for export, compared 
with 250,800 in 1918, 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending April 5: to Liverpool, 40,000 
bus wheat; to London, 56,000. 





BUFFALO, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %'s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............s $.....@12.10 
BPTEGEE DOLORES o.r0c ccs cescsiccec ° ‘.@12. 10 
a eee ee ORE Ee eT «+e» + @10.00 
GUAR COEF ook tee St wes sves ooee+ @12.10 
By EE 66.0 Kbvd-c0e8 pHa @ 9.00 
Bs CED? ab at wbenvccsendavs @ 8.85 
Sacked 

Sg Rr oe ee 2 @ 43.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 46.00 
MREMOG TOOE wncacvescorccesscocs @ 47.00 
VPIOUF MIGGIUMES «occ cccccsvcees @ 49.00 
MOE GOS, POF SOM ..cccvicvcvesss -@55.00 
Barley ground feed, pure ...... 50. 00@5 2.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... - @63.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... i :; @62.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 76.00 @80.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 67.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 68.00 @69.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... -@59.75 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

GRIT aid > 6 advo ec u6%e cap secen - @65.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @66.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

EER ET CEE Pe PERE OE PEC ree 7.25@ 7.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 29.00@30.00 

WHEAT—The only wheat for sale here 
is No. 1 amber durum at $2.48, cif. Ruf- 
falo, and shipment the first 10 days of April 
le additional each day or part thereof there- 
after up to April 30. There is no demand 
at present. 

CORN—The market was strong all week 
and closed 6c higher than last week, with all 
offerings taken. The mills were anxious for 
any good corn, and willing to pay the 
closing prices, which were: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.71; No. 3 yellow, $1.70; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.68; No. 5 yellow, $1.63; No. 6 yellow, $1.56 
@1.60, on track, through billed, 























April 9, 1919 


OATS—Higher and strong, with a good 
demand for all grades and supply light. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 72%c; standard, 72c; 
No. 3 white, 71%c; No. 4 white, 70%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good demand, and practically 
no offerings on spot. Shipment is held above 
maltsters’ bids. Quotations: choice to fancy, 
$1.28@1.30; medium, $1.22@1.25; low-grade, 
$1.18@1.21; feed, $1.16@1.17,—on track, 
through billed. 

RYE—No offerings; $1.76 bid for No. 2 to 
arrive, track, Buffalo. Millers are not in the 
market. : 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Receipts, 600 bbls, and 11,114,488 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 4,510,100 lbs. Quo- 
tations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 





Winter straight, western....... $11.25 @11.75 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 11. 10@11. 25 
Kam@ae straight .....ccccccrces 12.10@12.3 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.50@12.75 
Spring short patent ........... 12. 00@ 12.65 
Spring Patent 2... cccccvsscvcese 11.75 @12.00 


eo eedeesececes 9.80@10.65 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,544,058 
bus; exports, 1,290,536; stock, 1,539,798. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 


Spring first clear 


$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Market further advanced 


sympathy with strength of 
rye, but local business during week was of 
small proportions. Quotations: $9.25 @9.50, 
as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in wood or 
sacks. 


15@50c bbl in 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Dull at $4.50@ 
4.75, to arrive, per 98-lb sack. 

CORN—Supplies small, and market fur- 
ther advanced 5@7c. Local trade quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 70,194 bus; exports, 117,229; stock, 
33,824. Quotations, car lots for local trade: 
yellow, as to quality and location, $1.72@ 
1,75. 

CORN G Trade quiet, but offerings 





light and market generally firm in sympathy 
with strength of corn. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $3.25 @4.00 
Gran. white meal, fancy...... - @3.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... oes» @3.15 
White table meal, fancy...... oo - @3.20 
Ordinary ground meal.......... -+ + @3.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50 @3.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........ 3.50@3.62% 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.00@3.92% 





Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.45@2.50 
MILLFEED—Offerings both on spot and 
to arrive more liberal, and market weak and 
lower under a light demand. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $47.00 @ 48.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 45.00@46,.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— : 
| METRE TEL Te ee 46.00 @47.00 
To arrive, lake-and-rail...... 43.50@ 44.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 
TOG-ID GRERS 6cccccvcecvsesess 50.00 @51.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 


LOO-1D BACKS 2 oc cs nccccccveses 45.50 @46.50 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 56.00 @57.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 45.50@46.50 


Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 47.00@48.00 

OATS—tTrade quiet, and prices early in 
week further declined %c, but have since 
advanced 1%c and close firm, with supplies 
well under control. Receipts, 45,109 bus; 


stock, 462,823. Quotations: 


NO. 3 White ..ccccsceccccscssecs 76 @76% 


BeaRROrE WRG 2. ccccccssvevice 75% @76 
WG. S WIGS oc ewe cciscccsedvcsen 74% @75 
WEG. € WIRE ones cvciee cevdcsoss 73 @74 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but firmly held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib = sacks, 
$3.96%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.05@7.30; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $7.93@9.13; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $2.75@ 
5.75. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in March were as follows, with comparisons: 





Flour Wheat sorn 
Receipts— bblis bus bus 
March, 1919...... 200,570 3,496,281 168,229 
February, 1919... 1,096,873 128,028 
March, 1918...... 406,615 431,447 
March, 1917...... 2,724,811 626,827 
Exports— 
March, 1919...... 141,714 3,914,182 78,612 
February, 1919... 252,903 1,541,665 ...... 
Maren, TPIS... ccc staves 157,968 123,120 
March, 1917. ..020 sccces 2,116,584 265,540 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 5 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 
cottons: 
Spring short patent ............$12.00@12.15 
Spring standard patent ........ 11.75 @11.90 


98-lb 


DOCS DEPUAMEE. 6 4.0,5:0 00.0 vies he tas 11.50@11.65 
SG TS. CHU nc ceca cewesse 10.00@10.50 
WEREOP PROGRES 6c cia cc ce recccons 11.45 @11.70 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.75 @11.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.00@12.15 


Hard winter standard patent... 11.75@11.90 

Hard winter first clear ......... 10.00@10.50 

Rye flour, pure and blended.... 9.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) -»@12,50 
City mills’ spring patent........ -@12.50 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «+-@12.15 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@11.90 

MILLFEED—Lower, in instances, and 
generally inactive. Quotations, in 100-Ilb 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


sacks, per ton: spring bran, $43@44; spring 
middlings, $46@47; soft winter bran and 
middlings, $49. 

WHEAT—Scarce and strong; demand con- 
stant, movement good. Receipts, 441,507 
bus; exports, 791,538; stock, 1,747,732. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.50%; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $2.48%. These are the 
nominal government rates, with the business 
of the week confined to a few outside offer- 
ings at prices ranging $2.28@2.48, as to 
quality. 

CORN—Higher; movement improving, de- 
mand active. Receipts, 144,713 bus; exports, 
3,500; stock, 188,899. Closing prices: domes- 
tic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.68@1.70 as to posi- 
tion; range of southern for the week, 85c@ 
$1.73, the inside for badly damaged; near-by 
spot yellow cob, bbl, $8; white, $7.75. 

OATS—Firmer; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 107,741 bus; stock, 694,- 
869. Closing prices: standard white, domes- 
tic, 75c; No. 3 white, domestic, 74c. 

RYE—Advancing; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 566,240 bus; exports, 266,- 
031; stock, 1,191,359. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.82 bid. Southern bag 
lots sold at $1.60. 





TOLEDO, APRIL 5 


FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $11@11.35; spring, $11@ 
11.35. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat brmm <........+0.-: $44.25 @ 46.00 


Spring wheat bran ............. .. -@43.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 45.75 @ 47.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... - @ 45.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 47.25 @ 49.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ - @47.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @65.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 14 cars, 2 contract. 
CORN ceipts, 22 cars, 7 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 51 cars, 33 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus... 16,860 12,900 120,120 49,200 

Corn, bus..... 26,900 66,000 5,130 36,400 

Oats, bus..... 102,450 157,600 149,720 98,000 
MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 8 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

April 8 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. lee 75 @11.90 
Wels. COURT, JOOS cre csaveccarives 9.25@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute ........+ee06 5.25@ 6.75 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
April 12...  scsews 162,555 372,775 388,155 
April 5.... 369,220 152,975 395,830 391,390 
March 29.. 365,050 166,590 222,685 383,865 
March 22., 294,440 160,340 222,685 383,865 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
AGEN 18... steeds 8,880 24,615 98,125 
April 5.... 7,290 8,200 24,605 151,115 
March 29,. 16,592 ...... 23,275 34,880 
March 22.. 11,365 700 13,635 42,035 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


2,645 3,550 
9,175 3,525 
2,695 16,430 


Feb. 1. 66 569,025 210,095 173,065 
Feb, 8. 66 59,026 189,485 172,836 
Feb. 15. 66 59,025 191,645 173,525 


Feb, 22. 66 59,025 194,870 163,840 3,610 8,400 
Mar. 1.. 66 59,025 225,445 172,605 4,235 10,150 
Mar. 8.. 64 58,125 251,860 120,050 10,630 eee 
Mar. 15. 64 58,125 273,355 125,515 4,900 56,245 
Mar. 22. 63 69,035 271,540 96,645 1,200 675 
Mar, 29. 61 63,035 243,690 86,355 ees eee 
Apr. 5.. 55 66,435 226,040 104,560 1,795 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(April 8) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


April 8 Year.ago 
BAM ii cckictsdeves $38.50@39.00 $33.00@34.14 
Stand. middlings.. 40.50@41.00 35.00@36.14 


42.00@43.14 
48.00 @ 48.33 


Flour middlings... 45.00@46.00 
R,. dog, 140-lb jute 50.50@52.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $58.50 @59.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.00@56.50 


2,000 Ibs*.... 54.50@55.00 
2,000 Ibs*.... 52.50@53.00 
37.00 @ 37.50 


No. 2 ground feed, 
No. 3 ground feed, 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-l1b sacks. 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.90@ 3.95 
Corn meal, yellowt .........++- 3.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, white® .........cees 9.80@ 9.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 6.15@ 6.26 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... - 9.70@ 9.80 
Graham, standard, bbif . «++ 9.60@ 9.70 
Rolled. cate®® ....ccccccccces * «o++@ 3.40 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... - 10.00@15.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning, 

Per tOM ...cccccceseeccseseess 15.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 25.00 @35.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POT COM 2... cece ccccccecceess 26.00@40.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 11.00@16.00 
Linseed oil meal* 64.00 @ 64.50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 0. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ..........+.. 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......... 2.28% 2.20% 
DBPOM vi cciecss eVodscoces Bae 2.18% 
Red durum ............. 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter. pabecs - 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ..... sees 23.31% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter. seéos EEO 2.16% 
Red winter ......... coee 8.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
se Corn Oats Rye Barley 
150@152 68% @64% ..... @168% 94@105 
155 @157 65% @66% 171% @171% 100@110 
157 @158 64% @64% 168% @169% 96@106 
158 @159 65% @66% ..... @169% 96@106 
156@157 65% @66% ..... @169% 97@107 
156@157 65% @66% 168% @168% 97@107 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


3 Ot me 09 09 et 


Saturday were: April 6 
April5 March 29 1918 

Wheat, bus...... 1,258,900 1,872,700 934,920 
Flour, bbis ...... 17,620 33,000 29,144 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,462 2,576 1,129 
COCR, BUS os cccccs 64,410 115,430 301,140 
Cmte, WOW .0ceccce 342,500 368,520 1,072,720 
Barley, bus ...... 1,065,600 1,128,610 419,420 
eee 569,840 905,760 183,000 
Flaxseed, bus .... 140,970 176,400 80,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 6 
April 5 March 29 1918 

Wheat, bus...... 1,471,800 1,651,320 181,930 
Flour, bbis ...... 345,978 440,308 299,910 
Millstuff, tons ... 15,364 16,849 10,441 
Cams DOP .ciccsve 56,870 71,340 256,710 
Cate, BOR ous vice 260,400 336,540 1,400,150 
Barley, bus ...... 709,050 932,800 569,910 
eG, DES cscceres 124,960 76,450 140,760 
Flaxseed, bus .... 29,670 87,720 45,220 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS | 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels as s omit- 


ted): Apr. 6 Apr. 7 
Apr. 5 Mar. 29 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark 1,088 881 ° 456 
No. 1 northern. 8,084 8,309 1,457 
No. 2 northern. 312 1,287 1,792 
Other grades 9,179 10,001 6,162 
Totals 2.00.05 18,663 20,478 380 9,866 
BM BERG ccs ver 11,628 12,372 soe eae 
Im 2905 w.ccces 8,769 9,397 
Tm 2986 1. cece. 19,900 19,837 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Apr.6 Apr.7 Apr. 8 

Apr. 5 Mar. 29 1918 1917 1916 

COFM 2.0% 26 23 830 301 97 
Oats ....1,427 1,271 1,274 6,528 3,030 
Barley .. 735 1,351 1,304 943 218 
Rye 6,134 5,243 176 327 341 
Flaxseed. 76 115 85 437 127 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, April 7. ial Telegram)— 
cxports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Apr. 6 Apr. 7 
5 Mar. 29 1918 








Destination— Apr. 1917 
TGR cccececs 28 oe os 2 
Liverpool ...... ee «% 14 9 
Glasgow ....... 76 17 16 ee 
BE cht hab ans re - 20 
Newcastle ..... ee 3 ee 
pa 14 5 1 
Falmouth ...... 130 207 ee 
ee ve * Se s 
Manchester .... .. as oe 1 
Sere 6 1 ee oe 
i. rE ee es 5 oe 
eee ee 3 bs 0 
Se ye wie as 9 es 
Marseilles ..... 6 ee os 
Bergen ........ ‘Ye P 4 
Amsterdam .... .. 20 es 
Co ae 173 141 
alk | Tee ee 9 
Copenhagen .... 52 17 
SCOIMME: icccccs 2 ee 
ne 25 
eee 21 . o* es 
CI 6s cccevees 30 1 10 2 
er ee 12 4 _ 1 
San Domingo .. a ee = 
Other W. I.’s... 24 12 12 
Cen. America .. 17 2 o« es 
oO 2 ee o* 1 
Other S. A. .... 21 2 1 
RE wn bs the 5 2 <4 
GROEE 6 cdswiic 3 22 

WORE vce ese 626 470 112 30 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-——Mpis—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 








1919 1918 1919 1918-1919 1918 

April 2.... 117 126 4 6 170 310 
April 3.. 178 127 9 2 115 244 
April 4.. 221 162 1 5 77 192 
April 5.. 221 111 5 5 245 306 
April 7.. 273 «6190 2 6 148 274 
April 8.. 234 93 3 1 244 546 
Totals.. 1,244 799 24 25 999 1,872 





Canada, in 1918, exported agricultural 
products to the value of $320,524,859, 
compared with $531,300,259 in 1917. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

To— To— 
Albany .........°33.6 New York® ..... 33.6 
Baltimore ....., 31.6 New Yorkf ..... 34.5 
Baltimore *..... 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 81.6 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.6 Philadelphia® .. 32.5 
Boston ......... 86.6 Philadelphiat .. 82.5 
Boston*® ........ 33.6 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostont ........ 34.6 Portland ....... 36.5 






Buffalo ......... 25.5 Portland® ...... 33.6 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.6 
Richfield Springs 33.5 

Rochester ...... 81.5 

Rockland .. 36.6 

St. Joseph ...... 19.5 

Grand Rapids. 24.6 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... 81.6 Scranton ....... 32.6 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca .......... $1.56 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy ....+eeee++ 38.6 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica .......... 82.6 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 81.6 


Mount Morris.... 31.5 
New Orleans.... 33.5 
Newport News’*.. 31.5 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Chicago (local).. 19.0 
Chicago (propor- 
tional) ....... 12.5 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7-Ex-lake— Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic tic Export 

New York .... ++ 20 20 
Boston ... - 26% 23 20 22 
Philadelphia.. - 22% 18 18 18 


Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 ses 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 


Washington ... 21% 
Cumberland, Md., 


Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 arr Ce re 
Albany ....... 23 19% .... 18 cece 
Uthem cccccese SUM 36H cece WB cece 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 er 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 eeee 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 
New York ...... 40.0 
BORON 2 ccccecse 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Albany ......... 39.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 
Baltimore ...... 
Washington .... 37.0 
Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 


Detroit ......... 2 
Rochester ...... 3 
Cleveland ...... 27. 
Va. com. points.. 3 
Columbus 
Indianapolis .... 2 
Louisville 2 


eeeeee 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth 
Track May July 





7—-— Mpls—\ 
Track To arr. 


April 1....$3.75 3.75 3.76% 3.76 3.63 
April 3.... &77 S37 398 6893 S.65e 
April 3.... 3.74% 3.74% 3.76 3.75% 3.66% 
April 4.... 3.78 3.78 3.80 3.79% 3.71 
April 5..:. 3.78% 3.78% 3.80% 3.80 3.72% 
April 7.... 3.85% 3.85% 3.87% 3.87 3.80 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——-In store——, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 141 80 142 76 85 437 
Duluth..... 52 41 66 49 86 1,916 
Totals.... 193 121 208 125 171 2,353 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 


























neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to April 
5, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis 4,872 4,557 1,726 85 

Duluth ........ 3,147 2,110 2,921 2,196 

TOGRe: v2 o's éts 8,019 6,667 4,647 2,981 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 





¢ Acres 7-—— Bushels——, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
fl FR} very ~~ Tae 
1918... 36,392 22,489 58,881 558 413 917 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 653,541 685 206 8 
1913... 31,690 18,485 50,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,829 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17.53% 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,961 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 6652 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 688 
1902... 26,667 19.545 46.202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition April 1. 


A request from South Africa for two 
bushels of marquis wheat for seed re- 
cently was received at Minnedosa, Man. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 22,030, or 47 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 16,450, or 35 
per cent, last week, 28,092, or 60 per 
cent, a year ago, 16,204, or 39 per cent, 
two years ago, 10,966, or 27 per cent, 
three years ago, and 8,259, or 20 per cent, 
four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 30,785, or 54 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 18,180, or 31 per cent, 
last week, 20,709, or 36 per cent, a year 
ago, 19,911, or 34 per cent, two years 
ago, 8,352, or 15 per cent, three years 
ago, and 17,617, or 35 per cent, four 
years ago. 

Soft wheat flour is unchanged in price 
since last week’s advance of 40c bbl, but 
Montana and Dakota flours are up 25@ 
50c. Little business was booked for the 
week. Jobbers are buying cautiously, 
and most of the bakers have filled their 
requirements for 60 to 90 days. 

Soft wheat family patent is quoted at 
$11.15 bbl, basis 49’s. Montana first 
patent, basis 98’s, $11.25@12.50; Dakota, 
$12@13. Hard wheat flour made by 
Washington mills from Montana wheat 
is quoted at $11 bbl, basis 98's, delivered 
transit points. 

Feed is in moderate demand at $37@38 
ton for soft wheat and Montana mill-run, 
and $35 for Montana bran. 

GOVERNMENT FLOUR-BUYING 

The large amount of flour bought this 
week by the Grain Corporation on the 
north Pacific Coast was a surprise to the 
trade, 85 per cent of the offerings hav- 
ing been accepted, against 22 per cent 
in February and 50 per cent in January. 

While the amounts of flour purchased 
on the Atlantic Coast by the Grain Cor- 
poration have heretofore been officially 
announced, the volume of purchases 
made on the Pacific Coast are, for rea- 
sons inexplicable to the trade, jealously 
guarded by the Grain Corporation from 
coming to the knowledge of those quite 
legitimately entitled to know, namely, the 
millers. It is estimated, however, that 
this week’s purchases were in the neigh- 
borhood of 900,000 bbls, making the total 
purchases by the Portland office of the 
Grain Corporation since July 1, 1918, 
about 3,265,000 bbls. 

The price paid last week for most of 
the flour bought was 35c bbl higher than 
in February, namely, $9.95 bbl, f.o.b. 
track coast terminals, against $9.60, 
though some flour was purchased again 
this week at $9.60. Flour sold f.a.s. was 
again accepted at 15c bbl over the track 

rice. 

Ten steel ships, five on the Columbia 
River and five on Puget Sound, are 
available for moving this flour. In addi- 
tion, five wooden ships will be utilized. 
The Grain Corporation has hesitated 
about using wooden ships for fear that 
the flour would absorb the odor of car- 
bolinium, used as a wood preservative, 
but this was disproved in the case of the 
wooden ship Boxley, dispatched by the 
Admiral Line to New York. It has also 
been difficult to obtain marine insurance 
on flour cargoes in wooden ships, but a 
firm of San Francisco underwriters is 
now placing such insurance. 


HONGKONG FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Imports of flour at Hongkong have 
shown a remarkable decrease in volume 
during the last five years, on account of 
the fact that the orientals turn to rice 
and other foodstuffs when the price of 


flour becomes materially higher. Not only 
have imports of flour at Hongkong en- 
tirely ceased from the United States, 
but the total imports from other coun- 
tries in 1918 were less than one-fifth of 
those for 1914. 
For the last five years Hongkong flour 
imports were as follows: 
50-lb bags 


BORG 6a odcc oes tes testvsescccessocse 3,939,754 
BORO ccc ceased eeecsevecvecressencsos 2,075,129 
BOSS cosvewnvecseccecsocesevceresse 1,674,033 
BOE vic creseseesaecedveccesretcene 1,072,089 
WOES wc cccccncsocorecscccecsesesers 706,509 


The places of origin and amounts of 
Hongkong’s 1918 flour imports were: 
Australia, 342,009 50-lb sacks; Shanghai, 
322,000; Japan, 42,500. The imports 
from Japan were cut down by an em- 
bargo imposed on flour exports during a 
portion of the year. 

Recently, Hongkong importers bid $9 
bbl for Pacific Coast cut-off, c.i.f., Hong- 
kong, which was about $1 bbl below the 
quotation here. Previously, bids were 
made at $3.16 per 50-lb sack, landed at 
go-down, Hongkong, against $2.65 for 
Shanghai flour, but with wheat at $2.20 
bu and freight $12 ton, business was far 
out of line. 

NOTES 


Coe & Swach will erect a mill at Gar- 
field, Wash. 

The Jefferson Milling & Elevator Co., 
of Ririe, Idaho, has been incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

New co-operative projects include mills 
at Deary and Lapwai, Idaho, and a grain 
elevator at Haines, Oregon. 

The Tonasket (Wash.) Warehouse & 
Milling Co. has bought the C. B. Sanger 
warehouse at Molson, Wash. 

T. H. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
Ltd., flour importers, of London, Eng- 
land, will reach Seattle from California 
next week. 

William M.° Williams, secretary and 
treasurer of the B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, 
was at Seattle and Portland this week 
on the way east from California. 

A farmers’ organization has taken over 
the 75-bbl mill of the American Fork, 
Utah, Star Roller Mills, known as the 
Chipman Mill, for a consideration of 
$22,500. 

James B, Martin, of Seattle, and 
Brown Higman, of San Francisco, have 
formed a partnership as Martin & Hig- 
man, to conduct a flour-jobbing business 
at Seattle. 

E. T. Marchetti, field agent for the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States 
Department of Agriculture, died recently 
at Spokane. Wash. Civil service exami- 
nations to fill his place will be held April 
23-24. 

On account of the heavy government 
flour purchases, the mills are buying 
Grain Corporation wheat freely, .and 
when the present purchases are filled 
about one-half of the present wheat sup- 
plies on the north Pacific Coast will be 
exhausted. 

The North Pacific export committee, 
United States Railroad Administration, 
has issued an order that carload ship- 


ments for export to foreign countries’ 


(except Canada) or to the Philippine 
Islands, via Seattle, Tacoma and other 
Puget Sound ports, or Portland and As- 
toria, will not be received until the agent 
at point of shipment has been furnished 
with a railroad J.E.A. shipping permit 
furnished by that committee or the Puget 
Sound subcommittee, which will be issued 
only when definite ocean space engage- 
ments have been made. 





The Manitoba provincial government 
paid $4.25 bu for 100 bus marquis wheat, 
to be used as seed on its agricultural 
farm. 


LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., April 5—Los An- 


geles mills the past week have been run- - 


ning only about two-thirds time, on ac- 
count of the short supply of wheat. A 
few have been obliged to buy flour in 
order to take care of their trade, and re- 
port that from now on the available sup- 
ply of wheat is going to be very short. 

During March there were receipts here 
of 135 cars intermountain wheat and 12 
of local wheat, a total for the month of 
147 against 189 in February. The re- 
ceipts of outside flour were 108 cars. 
For several months bakers flour in this 
market has been sold at almost any price 
to move it, but the recent advance in 
wheat has given the holders a chance to 
dispose of their stocks at a good price. 
Some fairly good brands of flour that 
were offered as low as $10 bbl were sold 
recently at $11@11.50. By May 1 the 
flour market will be in much better shape. 

Local mixed feed and bran have ad- 
vanced about $3 ton; $47 is asked for 
local mixed feed, and Montana, Utah, 
Idaho, and Kansas offer at $46.50. Sales 
were made a week ago at $43.50. 

Local No. 3 yellow corn sold on the 
exchange today at $2.9714 per 100 lbs, 
sacked. There is an abundant supply of 
California corn this year that is selling 
freely at $8@10 ton under eastern corn. 

Barley still continues to advance on 
this market. All-May barley sold today 
at $2.483, per 100 lbs, and spot at $2.45, 
which is an advance of $11 ton since 
March 11. Local demand for barley is 
not very urgent, but there have been 
several large orders placed for export. 

Spot milo maize sold today at $2.70 
per 100 lbs, sacked, against sales at 
$2.30 for last half of March delivery. 
Demand is very slow. 


NOTES 


A. P. Livingston, of Strauss & Co., 
San Francisco, and A. Cohn, of the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., Port- 
land, Oregon, were on our exchange 
Tuesday. 

T. E. Morgan, manager of the grain 
department of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., is in San Francisco this week 
looking after the company’s extensive 
barley interests. 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, left Sunday for San 
Francisco on his way home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller spent six weeks touring 
southern California. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., April 5.—Due to 
the pronounced advance in flour this 
week, little if any new business has been 
placed with mills. Jobbers are experi- 
encing an active demand, particularly 
from less-than-car-lot buyers. The larg- 
er bakers are fairly well supplied for 
their immediate needs, and in most in- 
stances have flour due on _ contracts 
placed 30 days ago. 

Mill prices on straight grade flour fol- 
low: Washington and Oregon, $10.85@ 
11 bbl; Montana, $11.30@11.50; Dakota 
and Kansas, $12.75@13; standard pat- 
ents, 20c more. 

Millfeed is in active demand, and local 
mills are flooded with orders. There is 
practically no feed being offered from 
northern or eastern points. The firmer 
market in barley and all feed prains has 
had much to do with the increased de- 
mand for mill offal. Prices now in ef- 
fect: bran, $41@41.50 ton; mill-run, $42 
@43; middlings, $48@50. 

The coarse grain market is firm and 
active. The activity on ’change this week 
indicated gradual return to pre-war days’ 
activity. Barley, spot feed, $2.32@2.37 
per ctl; shipping, $0 45@2.50; oats, red 
feed, $2.10@2.20; corn, California yel- 
low, $2.20@2.50; white Egyptian, $2.50 
@3. 

% * 

The rise in popularity of patent oven 
bakeries is attracting attention. During 
the past year or two the number of these 
establishments has increased from a few 
scattered shops until the streets of Oak- 
land and San Francisco are dotted with 
them. Many of these bakeries are par- 
ticularly attractive, and the serving of 
hot bread at all hours is proving of in- 
terest to the housewife. 

Oakland, Cal., is claimed to be the home 
of the first patent or revolving oven 
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placed on this market, and a number of 
the latest designs are now being manu- 
factured there. 
NOTES 
Ralph A. Voigt, of the Voigt Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. has been 


‘spending a few weeks in California. 


It is reported that the April flour 
purchases by the Grain Corporation in 
this territory amounted to 75,000 bbls. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners 
has compromised with the grain and bean 
men by giving them additional wharfage 
space. They are to have pier 39 until a 
permanent pier can be set aside. 

W. L. Beedy, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
and R. D. Joyce, of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., will represent the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association at the Fed- 
eration meeting in Chicago, April 10-11. 

The Rice Association of California at 
its annual meeting last week elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
president, Monroe Green; vice-president, 
Charles Brandenstein; secretary-treasur- 
er, Charles E. Grosjean. 

The state Assembly has passed Assem- 
blyman Warren’s bill to require bakers to 
label bread in which flour substitutes are 
used, and to fix the weight at 1 lb, 1% 
Ibs, 2 Ibs, or multiples thereof. Assem- 
blyman Graves opposed the measure, con- 
tending it would open the way for big 
bakers to persecute and harass smaller 
ones out of business, and objected to 
stickers as unsanitary. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, April 5.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, 
was 30,773, or 72 per cent of capacity, 
this week, which compares with 16,618, 
or 39 per cent, last week, 25,275, or 76 
per cent, a year ago, and 18,638, or 56 
per cent, two years ago. 

The local flour market was moderately 
active this week, and firm on the basis of 
$11.30 for patents, and as the Grain Cor- 
poration increases its premium on gov- 
ernment wheat, the prospects are for a 
further advance in flour. 

The purchase by the corporation of 
about 85,000 tons of export flour for 
April delivery insures a continuation of 
grinding by most of the mills in this 
zone, although it is known some of the 
flour sold has been already milled. It 
is figured by the trade here that about a 
third of the order will be loaded out at 
Portland. The prices paid, $9.60@9.95, 
are about 35c over the buying price on 
the previous lot. 

Millfeed dealers thought the heavy 
government buying would demoralize the 
market, but it has not done so yet. The 
lowest price at which mill-run is offered 
is $36, and most sellers ask $37@38. They 
expect California buyers to invade the 
market in the near future, and are not 
disposed to make concessions now. 

Coarse grains have moved up and down 
with the fluctuations east and south, and 
but little business has been put through 
at any price. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange are: brewing barley, 
$52 ton; feed barley, $51; sacked oats, 
$50.50; eastern bulk oats, $47.50@50.50; 
bulk corn, $60@61.50. 

Flour shipments from Portland in the 
past month were 215,708 bbls to Europe, 
6,610 to California and 750 to Hawaii, 
the total of 223,068 bbls comparing with 
161,040 shipped in March last year. To- 
tal shipments for the season to date have 
been 1,595,513 bbls, of which 1,513,102 
went to Europe, as against total ship- 
ments of 619,007 bbls in the same period 
last season. 

Only 4,667 bus of wheat were shipped 
last month, California being the destina- 
tion, The season’s shipments have been 
but 8,676 bus, compared with 699,418 in 
the corresponding period last season. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,635 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1918, to March 29, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

-——Output—7 --Exports— 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 








Minneapolis ... 9,727 9,913 933 689 
Duluth ........ 527 778 eve eee 
Outside mills .. 7,609 6,945 265 104 

Totals ....... 17,863 17,636 1,198 793 
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A Real Smoke: Cigars Eighteen Inches 


THE INDUSTRIES OF CUBA 


(Continued from page 132.) 
but if organization is a part of indus- 
try, then a general strike in Havana 
might properly be so classified. 

I have not been able to learn just who 
organized the laboring people of Cuba, 
but whoever he is I'll take my hat off to 
him as the one man in the world who has 
done a perfect job. There seems to be 
such an excellent bond of sympathy ex- 
isting between all classes of labor in 
Cuba that the grievance of one is the 
grievance of all; hence the general 
strike. This military personage, by the 
way, seems to be the only one which has 
not yet been honored by a statue in one 
of the numerous city parks. This is 
probably due to the lack of popularity 
with those who occasionally visit Ha- 
vana. The regular residents are prob- 
ably hardened and forgetful. 

When a general strike is decided upon, 
vague rumors, which no one places any 
confidence in, float around, and then at 
midnight of some particular date it 
happens. The _ railroads, streetcars, 
automobiles, markets, restaurants, laun- 
dries and hotel dining-rooms, in fact 
everything, are affected, and while the 
resident can manage to peg along some- 
how, the visitor finds he has a place to 
sleep but can get nowhere unless he 
walks, and finds extreme difficulty in 
getting anything whatever to eat. 
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Long, and Costing $2,000 per Thousand 


At the present writing Havana is tied 
up by a general strike, and I am con- 
templating a morning meal of one orange 
and a few crackers, to be eaten in my 
room, which is considered a first-class 
room by the hotel proprietors, but seems 
to me more like a glorified goat stable. 
One cannot get away, because there is no 
transportation either for visitor or bag- 
gage. Such is life in Havana during a 
general strike. 


THE LOTTERY 


The last industry in this series is the 
lottery, in which everybody, little or big, 
old or young, participates. The tickets 
are sold on the streets by newsboys, 
bootblacks, lame men and fat old women 
who, finding the weight of their super- 
structures too much for their under- 
pinnings, sit upon doorsteps. Barber 
shops and similar pestilential places fur- 
nish other agencies through which tickets 
can be purchased, and in one instance I 
saw a ticket vender standing in front 
of one of the largest banks, this being 
presumably for the convenience of the 
purchaser in case he should win the 
$100,000 capital prize. 


” » 


Taking all these industries into consid- 
eration, I’m strong for the general strike, 
and I want to join the movement. I 
want to strike for my country and my 
home. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


OCEAN FREIGHT 


A decision of the United States cir- 
cuit court of appeals, second circuit, shows 
that it is quite possible for a shipper of 
ocean freight to be out transportation 
charges without obtaining transportation. 

In proceedings against a schooner, the 
Gracie D. Chambers, it appeared that 
cargo space to Bordeaux was contracted 
and paid for under a bill of lading con- 
taining the clauses: “Restraints of princes 
and rulers excepted.” “Freight for the 
said goods to be prepaid in full without 
discount retained and irrevocably, ship 
and/or cargo lost or not lost.” 

The cargo was stowed, but clearance 
of the schooner was prevented by an or- 
der of the Treasury department laying 
an embargo on vessels sailing for a war 
danger zone. After some delay pending 
effort to secure clearance, the goods were 
discharged, and the vessel refused to re- 
turn the prepaid freight, successfully re- 
lying upon the clauses of the bill of lad- 
ing above quoted. 

The court holds that, except as there 
may be agreement to the contrary, freight 
is earned only upon delivery of the cargo; 
if the vessel sinks within one mile of its 
destination on a 3,000-mile voyage the 
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feciaid. must be repaid. But it is decid- 
ed that the + go provisions of the con- 
tract took this case outside the general 
rule and within its exceptions. Interpret- 
ing those provisions, the court decides 
that the owner of the vessel was bound to 
return unearned freight prepaid only in 
the event that there should be a non-de- 
livery through the carrier’s fault or a 
peril not excepted in the bill of lading. 
And a governmental embargo is declared 
to be a “restraint of princes and rulers.” 


MALICIOUS PROSECUTION 


An autocratic station agent overreached 
himself far enough to subject his railway 
company to liability in damages for ma- 
licious prosecution instituted against a 
consignee of a carload of grain, accord- 
ing to the Arkansas supreme court’s de- 
cision in the case of Gage vs. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 

Plaintiff was the consignee of an in- 
terstate shipment which arrived at its 
destination at an Arkansas point. He 
tendered to the station agent a check for 
the amount of the freight bill, but was - 
told that cash must be paid. Plaintiff 
said that he would go to the bank and 
get the money, but that in the meantime 
he would have his men unload the car, to 
which the agent made no objection. Ac- 
cordingly, the seal on the car was broken 
and the shipment unloaded while plaintiff 
was cashing a check. 

When he returned to the station it was 
found that a mistake had been made in 


Entrance to the Partagas Cigar Factory. The Manager Is in the Center of the Group 
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the freight bill, 4nd that the amount due 
was $100 more than that stated therein. 
Plaintiff declined to pay this extra $100, 
and, his men having unloaded the grain, 
the station agent swore out a warrant 


At Work in a Cuban Tobacco Plantation 


against plaintiff as for violating the fed- 
eral statute which penalizes wrongful 
breaking of car seals on interstate ship- 
ments. Plaintiff was arrested on this 
warrant, but was not actually confined, 


reporting in court the next morning, when 
the prosecution was dismissed on his pay- 
ment of the full amount of the freight 
charges. 

He then brought suit against the railway 
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company, on the ground that he had been 
maliciously prosecuted, and the Arkan- 
sas supreme court has affirmed judgment 
in his favor, holding that the agent acted 
without probable cause for instigating 
plaintiffs arrest and that the transaction 
was sufficiently related to the scope of his 
employment to make his employer, the 
railway company, liable. 


GRAIN SHRINKAGE 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co., a Cal- 
ifornia corporation, has won a suit against 
the Walker Construction Co. before the 
California district court of appeals, sec- 
ond district, involving weights of rolled 
barley at the time of sale, as affected by 
possible shrinkage between the time of 
sacking and the time of delivery to the 
construction company. , 

The milling company sued for a bal- 
ance due for barley .delivered, and an 
appeal from judgment in its favor in- 
volved the single question whether the 
company had sustained the burden of 
proving that the grain delivered was of 
the weight charged for. 

The evidence showed that defendant 
had made frequent purchases of both 
whole and rolled barley; and that they 
were invoiced when deliveries were made 
te defendant’s drivers. Whole barley 
was weighed out at the time of delivery, 
whereas the rolled barley was kept sacked 
in 75-lb packages, as correctly weighed 
at the time of sacking. 

Plaintiff's witness admitted that rolled 
barley might shrink in weight after sack- 
ing and while stored, and that the grain 
involved in the suit might have been pre- 
viously stored for several weeks, although 
he did not know how long it had been 
sacked before delivery to defendant. Af- 
firming the judgment in plaintiff’s favor, 
the appellate court said: 

“No attempt was made by defendant 
to show what the shrinkage in weight 
would amount to—whether of consider- 
able amount or nominal. Neither was it 
shown how long this particular barley had 
remained in storage. We think that where 
the plaintiff showed that the rolled barley 
when sacked had been accurately weighed, 
and that those weights were the ones 
charged against the defendant, it made 
out a prima facie case. It was not shown 
by the cross-examination, as we have not- 
ed, that any shrinkage over any length 
of time, long or short, would be more than 
nominal, and hence, in our opinion, noth- 
ing appeared before the court in evidence 
which is sufficient to disturb the prima 
facie case so established in plaintiff’s be- 
half.” 

Apparently, defendant offered no evi- 
dence bearing upon the actual weight of 
the grain at the time of actual delivery, 
merely contenting itself with requiring 
plaintiff to make affirmative proof that it 
had delivered the weight charged. 


PROVING TRANSACTIONS 


The value of preserving written records 
of business negotiations is illustrated by 
the recent decision of the Minnesota su- 
preme court in the case of Caldwell Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. vs. L. L. May Co. 

Ordinarily, when negotiations are pure- 
ly verbal it is open to either party to sub- 
sequent litigation based upon them to 
testify fully as to what was said in those 
negotiations. But an important excep- 
tion to the rule may arise when it is at- 
tempted to bind an adverse party by 
proving something said by a person who 
has since died. 

Recognizing the opportunity for per- 
jury which exists where a living and in- 
terested person is permitted to testify to 
a conversation with one since deceased, 
Minnesota, like other states, has enacted 
that a party to a suit, or one interested in 
its outcome, shall not be permitted to 
testify to such a conversation concerning 
a matter in litigation. 

In the suit above referred to there was 
a dispute as to whether onion seed sold 
by the mill to defendant was sold merely 
by sample, as claimed by the salesman, 
or whether there was a verbal warranty 
of germinating power, as claimed by de- 
fendant. 

The salesman, not being a party to the 
action and not being pecuniarily interested 
in the outcome, is held to have been prop- 
erly permitted to testify that the sale was 
made to defendant through its former 
president, since deceased, on a verbal un- 
derstanding that the seed should conform 
to a sample which was tested by defend- 
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ant, and that the seed delivered con- 
formed to that sample. 

It was sought to contradict this version 
of the contract by testimony of the pres- 
ent president of the company that he 
heard the verbal negotiations, and that 
they were to the effect that the decedent 
exacted a warranty of the germinating 
power of the seed. This testimony the 
supreme court holds was properly exclud- 
ed at the trial, because this witness was 
presumptively interested pecuniarily in 
the outcome of the suit, within the mean- 
ing of the statute referred to. This pre- 
sumption rests upon the fact that he is 
president of the company, and the fur- 
ther presumption that he qualified as such 
by being a director, and qualified as a 
director by being a stockholder, all as re- 
quired by the Minnesota corporation laws. 

In short, the mill’s salesman could tes- 
tify to what was said by the deceased rep- 
vesentative of the defendant company, 
"because the result of the suit could not 
affect his interests one way or the other, 
whereas the defendant’s witness was dis- 
qualified to detail that conversation, be- 
cause, as a stockholder, he was personally 
interested in the outcome of the suit. 


PLACE FOR SUING 

One of the general rights of a defend- 
ant in a suit is to be sued at the place of 
his residence, and this benefit is accorded 
corporations. Exceptions to the rule exist 
where one has an agent in another state, 
or where plaintiff is able to obtain juris- 
diction over defendant by garnishment or 
attachment of property belonging to the 
latter. And where defendant can be 
served with process personally in a state 
other than that of his residence, he may 
ordinarily be required to defend there, 
howsoever inconvenient it may be for him. 

But where there is no special circum- 
stance permitting bringing of suit where 
plaintiff resides, he must bear the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of starting his 
action where summons can be personally 
served on defendant. 

A practical illustration of one phase of 
this subject is afforded by a late deci- 
sion of the Oklahoma supreme court, hand- 
ed down in the case of Neil vs. Lonsdale 
Grain Co. 

Plaintiff, a resident of Oklahoma, 
brought suit in the state courts at Enid 
against defendant, a Missouri corpora- 
tion, to recover on contracts previously 
entered into by the parties. Defendant 
had no place of business in Oklahoma and 
no resident agent there, but summons was 
served on its assistant manager while he 
was present at Enid testifying as a wit- 
ness in a suit brought against a third per- 
son by his company. 

Defendant moved to quash the suit, on 
the ground that no jurisdiction had been 
acquired over it by plaintiff, and the su- 
preme court upholds the contention, de- 
claring that a resident of another state 
who has in good faith gone into Oklahoma 
to give evidence as a witness is exempt 
from service of a summons in a civil ac- 
tion against him, or against a corporation 
of which he is an officer or agent, while 
going to the place of trial, while attending 
the trial, and for a reasonable time there- 
after in which to depart from the state 
in returning home. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT 


The Louisiana supreme court has de- 
nied. an application by the Empire Rice 
Milling Co. and other New Orleans rice 
millers and merchants to set aside an or- 
der of the Railroad Commission of 
Louisiana, establishing increased intra- 
state tariffs on dressed and undressed 
rice, and ordering all railroads in the 
state to establish milling-in-transit priv- 
ileges. As noted by the court, the contest 
appeared to be between the rice millers 
and merchants of New Orleans and rice 
producers and millers outside that city 
benefited by extension of the milling-in- 
transit privilege; the railroads not be- 
ing parties to the proceeding. 

The contention made by the plaintiffs 
and the reasons assigned by the court for 
overruling that contention appear in the 
following excerpts from the supreme 
court’s opinion: 

“The rice mills of New Orleans, simply 
as millers of rice, and not as owners and 
shippers, would not be interested in the 
freight rates; but they, together with the 
other plaintiffs, allege that they are buy- 
ers and sellers of rice, and, as owners and 
shippers, they are required to pay the in- 
creased freight rates on rough rice; and 
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they are therefore injured by the adop- 
tion of the milling-in-transit rule, and the 
increase in the tariff. 

“Order 2116 [the order objected to] is 
really in two parts, with the two parts 
depending upon one another. It orders 
the railroads to grant the privilege of 
milling rice in transit; and it increases the 


tariffs on rice, because of the increased 
burden of milling in transit placed on the 
railroads. That is just, and not unjust. 
It is fair, and not discriminatory. .. . 
“The nature and character of the order 
of the commission was to obtain from the 
railroads the greatest good for the public, 
or that portion of the public composed of 


Cuban Cigars Sorted and Ready for Packing 


rice growers and rice millers who are near 
the ricefields. That was within the pow- 
er delegated to it. . . . And, in consider- 
ing and determining the matter, the com- 
mission has not interfered with any legal 
right of plaintiffs. 

“Milling in transit has long been a priv- 
ilege accorded the producers of agricul- 
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tural products in this and in other states. 
It has long been established by railroads 
and by railroad commissions. The privi- 
lege is given to shippers of corn and other 
cereals, and it has been stated that the 
lumber industry in this state could not 
exist without it. So, in ordering that rice 
be milled in transit it would seem that the 
commission did not act arbitrarily, or in 
an unreasonable way. 

“The rice-milling privilege as estab- 
lished by the commission is general in its 
terms and application. It may be availed 
of by every one shipping rough rice. It 
may be availed of by the plaintiffs in this 
case, if, instead of shipping rough rice to 
the mills in New Orleans, they would ship 
to the nearer mills from places where they 
buy rice, and have it milled there. But 
plaintiffs, apparently, prefer to do their 
own milling. That is, of course, their 
privilege, which order 2116 does not take 
away from them. 

“Tt is doubtless of great advantage to 
establish rice mills in New Orleans, which 
city is the primary rice market of the 
country; and these advantages must be 
taken together with the disadvantages of 
being far removed from the ricefields, or 
points where plaintiffs buy rough rice. 
It is also their privilege to have their 
rice milled nearer to points of production, 
and receive the benefits of milling in 
transit: . . . $ 

“The presumption is that the commis- 
sion has acted with justice to all parties 
concerned in adopting order 2116; and 
the courts will not undertake to interfere 
with the commission, in the absence of 
clear evidence that the plaintiffs’ legal 
rights have been invaded, or that the rates 
fixed are unreasonable, unjust, discrim- 
inatory, or extortionate. The evidence of- 
fered by the plaintiffs has no such ten- 
dency.” 

SHIPPING LICENSES 

Where goods are contracted for sale 
f.o.b. steamer at seaboard, does the fact 
that the buyer ascertains that he cannot 
obtain a necessary export shipping li- 
cense under. existing war regulations jus- 
tify him in repudiating his contract and 
in refusing to accept delivery? This 
question is answered in the negative by 
the appellate term of the New York su- 
preme court in the late case of Cooper 
vs. Mundial Trading Co. The court also 
finds that this conclusion is not to be 
avoided by the circumstance that the sell- 
er may have understood that the ship- 
ment was intended to be made by the buy- 
er to a country, voyages to which re- 
quire such licenses. ; 

“Presumably the gain in contemplation 
was sufficient to make it a wise business 
venture for the defendant to gamble upon 
the chance of procuring the license; but 
however that may be, the element of 
chance cannot be foisted upon the plain- 
tiff,” says the court. “And it would seem 
to be unnecessary to cite the many author- 
ities holding that a man may not be ex- 
cused from performance of a contract in 
which he has failed to make suitable 
provision for relief in the event of the oc- 
currence of contingencies like that dealt 
with here.” 

The court cites a decision of the En- 
glish court of appeals in a recent case in- 
volving breach of a contract to ship 
aluminum from an English port to Vlad- 
ivostok. There the goods were to be de- 
livered by the seller at the destination. 
He was unable to secure a shipping li- 
cense, and was held to have been exon- 
erated from liability, a condition that he 
be able to obtain a license to export be- 
ing read into the agreement by the court 
as an implied understanding. In that case 
the law prevented the seller from deliver- 
ing at the agreed port. But.in the New 
York case, delivery could have been law- 
fully made to the buyer. at the agreed 
place, although he was prevented from 
transporting the goods to an intended 
destination. 


COLLECTOR’S AUTHORITY 

When a check is drawn to the order of 
a business concern, a bank cashes it at 
its’ own peril on the indorsement of a col- 
lecting agent of the concern, holds the 
Arkansas supreme court in the late case 
of Schaap vs. State National Bank. 

One Slates is found by the court to 
have received various checks drawn in 
favor of plaintiff, a wholesale dealer, in 
payment of accounts which Slates, as 
plaintiff's salesman, was authorized to 
collect. He cashed them at defendant 
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bank, but never accounted for the pro- 
ceeds. 

Overruling a contention made on the 
part of the bank’s attorneys that Slates’s 
authority to collect past-due accounts, 
either in money or by checks, carried with 
it the authority to indorse the checks so 
received by him, the court said: 

“The main purpose had in view was 
the collection of the accounts. This was 
accomplished when Slates had received 
the various checks payable to his prin- 
cipal. When Slates received them in pay- 
ment of a debt due his principal, his duty 
as collector ceased except to transmit the 
checks to his principal. The indorsement 
of the checks was not a necessary incident 
to the collection of the accounts, and. his 
power of receiving checks, instead of 
cash, did not confer power to indorse the 
checks.” 

It is decided that when Slates presented 
checks to the vank, bearing indorsements 
signed “per E. H. Slates,” the bank was 
put on inquiry as to his authority to 
make the indorsement and receive the 
proceeds of the checks, and that the bank 
took the risk of assuming that plaintiff 
had authorized him to cash checks under 
such circumstances, 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





MERCHANT MARINE PLANS 


Edward N. Hurley Announces Plan to Put 
War-Built Ships in Hands of Private 
Owners Under Government Control 





Wasnrnoton, D. C., April 5.—Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, made public here recently 
his plan for the operation of the war- 
built American merchant marine. Tak- 


ing a positive stand against government 
£ g - . 


ownership and operation of ships, except 
in so far as this policy may be necessary 
to place the American merchant fleet on 
a sound operating basis, he proposes that 
Congress enact legislation which will 
make possible the sale of government 
ships to private American owners under 
the amortization arrangement, which will 
permit the government to relinquish all 
its property within 10 years. 

The salient feature of the programme 
advanced by the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board is to retain the ownership 
and control of American-built merchant 
ships in American hands. In order to 
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accomplish this, Mr. Hurley believes that 
the government must assume for the 
time being an interest in the marine in- 
surance business. 

He considers shipping and marine in- 
surance inseparable, and, in consequence, 
proposes that the government try its 
hand at insuring ships and cargo until 
American marine insurance companies 
can assume unaided the marine insur- 
ance business of th® country. This can 
be accomplished, Mr. Hurley estimates, 
in 10 years, at the end of which period 
the government would also leave the in- 
surance field to private American capital. 

The Hurley plan provides that ships 
must be purchased on a partial payment 
plan. This is proposed for two reasons; 
first, to distrtbute the purchase burden 
over a term of years, and second, to give 
the government a property right in the 
ships and justify the control to be exer- 
cised during the infancy of the American 
shipping business. 

Government control is to be made ef- 
fective through incorporation under fed- 
eral charters. These charters will reserve 
to the government the right to fix freight 
rates, to supervise and maintain trade 
routes, and further direct American 
shipping to such degree as may be neces- 
sary to cement American interests, pre- 
vent speculation, and bar foreign domina- 
tion. In announcing his operating pro- 
gramme Mr. Hurley said, in part: 

“The United States government now 
owns 555 ocean-going steel cargo ships, 
aggregating 3,385,475 deadweight tons. 
In addition it has under contract 1,336 
similar vessels, of 9,275,006 deadweight 
tons. If our present programme be car- 
ried out, there will be under the Ameri- 
can flag next year 16,732,700 deadweight 
tons of ocean-going steel cargo and pas- 
senger ships. This fleet will be the 
equivalent of almost half the merchant 
tonnage which plies the seas today under 
the flags of all nations combined. The 
government will own about 70 per cent 
of it. 

“The economic importance of this 
great fleet would be difficult to over- 
estimate. Upon its successful operation 
under a sound financial and administra- 
tive plan by vigilant, courageous men 
who have the interest of American in- 
dustry and commerce at heart, depends 
more than upon any other factor the 
future development of our over-sea 
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trades, and of the domestic industries 
which feed it. 

“Twenty-five per cent of the purchase 
price of each ship should be paid down, 
the remainder falling due and payable 
in graded annual installments over a 
period not exceeding 10 years. The gov- 
ernment should take and hold a mort- 
gage for the unpaid balance, charging 
interest thereon at the customary com- 
mercial rate of 5 per cent. One-fifth of 
this interest, representing the difference 
between the customary government in- 
terest of 4 per cent and the customary 
commercial rate, should be paid into a 
merchant marine development fund. 

“Tt is understood that no transfer of 
a vessel to foreign registry should be al- 
lowed without express permission of the 
government. 

“The merchant marine development 
fund should be used to relieve such finan- 
cial difficulties as may be encountered in 
the development of an adequate and 
well-balanced American merchant ma- 
rine. For instance: 

“It is foreseen that a number of trade 
routes important to the immediate or 
future welfare of American commerce 
must be established and developed. Some 
of these routes may not yield steamship 
operating profits until their existence 
shall have attracted an increased volume 
or better balance of trade. Revenue de- 
rived from the carriage of mail, and 
possible fees for the training of seamen 
and cadet officers, may partly compen- 
sate losses incurred on these routes. 

“Still, in cases where the government 
sells a ship upon condition that it be 
operated in a route which may not prove 
profitable at once, it will be necessary to 
provide for the payment of defaulted in- 
terest from the merchant marine develop- 
ment fund, in the discretion of the Ship- 
ping Board or other government agency, 
upon recommendation of the board of 
government directors, until such time as 
the route may begin to yield profit. 

“When the ships in the route earn 
their annual interest rate and a profit, 
one-half of the profit earned each year 
should be paid into the merchant marine 
development fund until all moneys drawn 
from the fund on account of the vessel 
in question shall have been replaced. The 
other half should go annually to the 
steamship stockholders.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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Flour demand is not quite so brisk. 
For one thing, we have got into unsea- 
sonably mild weather; the atmosphere in 
London is just now damp and depress- 
ing. The call for soft winter wheat flour, 
of which no small portion of the weekly 
allocations still consists, is not as keen 
as it was a fortnight ago, though we are 
now getting a better type of American 
winter wheat flour. 

The allocations to distributing agents 
are still on a moderate scale in this city, 
but not in the north of England, where 
there still are large accumulations of 
imported flour. Millers there are bound 
to use at least 42 lbs imported flour in 
their sacks, and may use 84. 

A feature in the last two weeks has 
been the handing over to distributors of 
flour at points outside London, in some 
cases as much as 40, 50 or even 70 miles 
away. This is distinctly awkward for 
the seller if he does not happen to have 
a customer near the spot where the flour 
is stored. When the flour has to be 
brought up to London, the freight falls 
on the seller, and about eats away his 
commission. 

Canadian exports and American spring 
wheat flour are figuring to some extent 
in the allocations, and are snapped up by 
buyers, though. jobbers insist as much as 
possible on distributing one bag of soft 
winter patent to one of spring wheat 
flour, which is only fair to other .cus- 
tomers. 

English country flour is reaching this 
city in a rather fuller stream than a few 
weeks ago, but even now the imports of 
country and outport flour into London 
are below 9,000 sacks a week. Country 
flour is difficult to sell unless it contains 
some strong foreign wheat, which is the 
exception. Flour milled from all English 
wheat of this season is weak. 

There were no arrivals of imported 
flour in the Thames this past week, and 
only 8,675 qrs of wheat, in thé propor- 
tions of about half and half American 
and Canadian origin. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is still somewhat 
depressed, owing to Scotch oats being 
pressed for sale. There is no change in 
Midlothian oatmeal, which is still held at 
£32@£32 10s per ton, but Aberdeen is 
another 20s lower on the week at £28 for 
coarse, medium and fine. American oat- 
meal has also lost as much on the past 
week, medium and fine varieties being 
now held at £28 per ton. 

Midlothian rolled oats have held their 
own, being still worth £33@£33 10s per 
ton, while Irish is unchanged at £33. 
American rolled oats are quoted at £31, 
which may be said to be the official price, 
but there are resellers in the market at 
£28. 

MILLFEED , 

There is nochange in millfeed, which is 
still somewhat difficult to shift, especially 
bran, of which the controlled price is now 
£13 per ton ex-mill. There is a better 
outlet for middlings, of which the con- 
trolled price is £14. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Easy conditions have prevailed through- 
out the week, money being in abundant 
8 pply Mostly 2¥,@8 per cent has been 
paid for short loans, but in some cases 





they were obtainable at 2. For seven- 
day loans, 3@31, per cent has to be paid. 

There have been some moderate pur- 
chases of treasury bills and a small busi- 
ness is passing in commercial bills, but 
generally the discount market is very 
quiet, awaiting some idea of how the 
country is going to be financed in the 
near future. Three, four and six months’ 
bank bills are offered at 3144@3 9-16 per 
cent, and trade bills at 4@4%4. The bank 
rate remains at 5. 

It is estimated that about £1,000,000,- 
000 will be required by the forthcoming 
budget for 1919-1920. As it will be im- 
possible to raise such an amount by tax- 
ation alone, recourse to another loan will 
undoubtedly be necessary. 

The problem as to how Great Britain 
is going to repay the large amounts ow- 
ing to the United States, Japan and 
neutral countries is being discussed by 
financiers, and the opinion is held that, 
as it will certainly be impossible to pay 
in gold, settlement must be made by 
either goods or securities. 

It is probable that America will have 
to take payment largely in securities, as 
Great Britain did when the positions were 
reversed after the Civil War of 1861. It 
is stated that, out of the £234,000,000 of 
bills of exchange which France remitted 
to Germany in 1871-3 in payment of the 
German indemnity, more than £200,- 
000,000 represented securities. 


OUTLOOK IN FINLAND 

J. Hietanen, of the firm of J. Tuomi- 
koski & Hietanen, of London and Hel- 
singfors, called at this office today. He 
came from Helsingfors about four weeks 
ago, and reports that conditions in Fin- 
land are rapidly adjusting themselves, 
and that the Social Democratic party, 
which formed the Republic of Finland, 
has a good working majority in the Diet, 
and he expects from now on that condi- 
tions will steadily improve. 

Mr. Hietanen believes there will be a 
splendid market for American flours in 
Finland, but has no idea how long it 
will be before it is possible to do a di- 
rect business. At the present time all 
flour entering the country is controlled 
by the government. Mr. Hietanen ex- 
pects to return to Finland in about a 
month. 


A PREVENTIVE FOR BOLSHEVISM 


In recently writing to a St. Louis mill, 
this office had occasion to refer to the 
present British subsidized ninepenny loaf 
and its connection with the existing con- 
trol of flour. The St. Louis miller char- 
acteristically replied as follows: “We 
don’t know anything about a ninepenny 
loaf, but recommend good brands of St. 
Louis flour to ward off labor strikes and 
Bolshevism.” Members of the St. Louis 
milling trade will perhaps guess who the 
writer was. 


AN INTERCEPTED LETTER 


A letter arrived at this office today 
which was written and mailed at Copen- 
hagen in December, 1916. It apparently 
was seized by the Germans while en route 
to England. The envelope bears a label 
stating that it was “opened on the part 
of the military under the rights of war.” 
Under this label the following words are 
stamped in French: “Seized by Germany 
during 1916-17.” It is obvious that the 
letter has recently been released, duly 
reaching its destination after a period of 
two years and three months. 


“MANUFACTURED GOODS” 


It was announced in Parliament dur- 
ing the week that from now on all re- 
strictions on the importation of manu- 
factured goods from the various parts of 
the British Empire were withdrawn. The 
flour-importing trade is wondering what 


effect this will have on the importation 
of flour from British colonies such as 
Canada and Australia, seeing that flour 
comes under the heading of “manufac- 
tured goods.” 

Inquiries are being made to find out 
whether it will be possible to import 
flour for biscuit-making purposes, in- 
cluding low-grades for dog biscuits, with- 
out having to pay the license of 36s per 
280 lbs which is at present demanded by 
the government. 


A MISTAKEN IDEA 

The idea seems to be prevalent in the 
United States that when the government 
of that country withdraws its control on 
milling and the exportation of flour it 
will be possible to do a direct business 
with importers in the United Kingdom 
and on the continent, This, however, is 
not likely to be the case, for even if the 
restrictions were removed in America at 
once, it would not be possible to do a di- 
rect business with the United Kingdom 
as, first of all, prices must come down 
to a level that will permit bread being 
sold at ninepence per 4-lb loaf. 

The present value of flour, if it could 
be bought in the open market, would be 
equivalent to about 75s per 280 lbs, ci.f., 
London, but in order to turn out a 4-lb 
loaf at ninepence, flour values would have 
to be around 438@44s, c.i.f., London. It 
will, therefore, be seen that large reduc- 
tions in prices must occur before it will 
be possible to do a direct business with 
the United Kingdom, even when control 
is removed. 

As far as the continental and Scandi- 
navian markets are concerned, the pos- 
sibility of direct business depends on how 
long the respective governments will con- 
tinue control. 


HOLLAND STILL CONTROLS FLOUR IMPORTS 


Karel Heslenfeld, son of W. H. M. 
Heslenfeld, of the firm of Bulsing & 
Heslenfeld, is in London representing his 
firm, endeavoring to make purchases of 
commodities that can now be exported 
under license from England to Holland. 
He says that the importation of flour in- 
to Holland is still being done by the gov- 
ernment, which does not use the im- 
porters as intermediaries, as was the case 
in the early part of the war, but it is 
hoped that it will revert to this method 
again in the near future. 


NOTES 


William Philip, of Watson & Philip, 
Dundee, was in London yesterday. His 
firm is expecting to do a large trade in 
imported flour as sooh as direct business 
becomes possible. 

Lieutenant C. S. D. McLeod, Royal 
Air Force, son of A. C. McLeod, of the 
McLeod Milling Co., Stratford, Ont., has 
been released from service,. and sailed 
for home yesterday. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., is staying in London, 
and expects to visit the continent, but 
will sail for home on March 20. While 
in London he called on flour-importing 
firms who do business with his company. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 10 

With the larger allocations of over- 
sea flour to importers, there has been 
less anxiety shown for the removal of 
government control. Large quantities of 
flour having been released, merchants 
realize that this is safer for them than 
free importing under present conditions 
and risks. 

The government here and in the Unit- 
ed States having guaranteed the grower 
a substantial price for the present crop, 
to keep the loaf down they have had to 
subsidize on this side, and it is hardly 
likely that, even if the government de- 


cided to drop control, prices would come 
down until it has been assured that the 
crops of the world are ample. 

It was hoped that after the new food 
controller had heard the evidence of in- 
creased cost of bread production he 
would allow, an increase in the price of 
bread or a reduction in the price of 
flour, but the only concession is a hint 
that, in any case of proved hardship, 
bakers are entitled to appeal to their 
local food committtee for liberty to in- 
crease the price of their bread. 

Our home millers are not rushed with 
orders, and are able to more than supply 
the demand. Local dealers have plenty 
of foreign flour on hand to sell. The 
prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal has been in rather better de- 
mand, and is now £1 higher, bringing 
the price of good Irish to about £30 
per ton, but sales are not brisk. A great 
many of the millers are not grinding, 
owing to the unprofitable price, and are 
disposing of their oats. 


FEEDS 

Mill offals are very dull, and demand is 
poor. There has been some attempt to 
get the government to reduce the price, 
but without result. Pollards are almost 
unsalable. Indian meal is lower, and can 
be bought at about £23 per ton. Ground 
feeding meals are lower at £22, with 
very dull demand. 

Linseed cakes are scarcer, although the 
quantities available for distribution are 
probably better here than in England 
or Scotland. Cotton cake and cotton 
meal are in plentiful supply, and there 
are some resellers of meal. Palm kernel 
meal is practically unsalable. Irish buy- 
ers have not taken to this class of feed- 
ing, and millers would willingly rid 
themselves of it at a loss. 


NOTES 

Captain Norman Inglis has been hon- 
orably discharged, and has resumed his 
position as a director of Inglis & Co., 
Ltd., bakers, of Belfast. 

W. E. Pim, chairman of Johnstone, 
Moody & O’Brien, bakers and flour mill- 
ers, Dublin, is seriously ill. The annual 
report of this company shows that the 
net profits for the year were £9,000, a 
dividend of 6 per cent on preference 
shares having been paid, and on the or- 
dinary shares 8 per cent. Allowing for 
the reserve brought forward from last 
year of £15,203, this enables them to car- 
ry forward £12,841 to next year’s ac- 
count. . 





Exports for Week Ending March 29, 1919 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 609,000 ..... TO,00G 3 ccccce 
Portland, 

Maine ... 969,000 ..... SE,008 3  cavsce 
Boston .... 125,000 ..... 5,000 470,000 
Philadelp’a 1,602,000 ..... 108,000 ...... 
Baltimore... 936,000 111,000 17,000 227,000 
Charleston, 

ee Shae. \eeeeee . ‘cheee 83,000 ...... 
N. Orleans.. ...... 5,000 50,000 9,000 
St. John, 

N. B. ....1,065,000 ..... 109,000 = ...... 

Tots., wk.5,206,000 116,000 470,000 706,000 
_Prev. week.3,807,000 144,000 380,000 993,000 
U. K’gdom.1,941,000 111,000 240,000 ...... 
Continent ..3,365,000 ..... 187,000 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

pe ee ee ee STOO cewcce 
Wk (CSS becewd ceeds LA rreeey 
Other 

countries... ...... COCO ccsce . avdeoce 

— + 
Totals ...5,206,000 116,000 470,000 706,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1 to *Same time 
March 29, 1919 last year 


WG, BOG. 6.000, beve> 140,465,000 49,445,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 20,067,000 4,875,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 230,764,000 71,382,000 
Cate BUS .i0 vcescsee 5,142,000 10,848,000 
OOGe, DUS is ccccccsess 83,057,000 66,706,000 


*Incomplete. 
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NOTE.—The Northwestern Miller wishes to publish as full and accurate a list as pos- 
sible of the men connected with the milling industry who have been in active military 
or naval service during the war. The following partial list, and the lists to be published 
in forthcoming issues, are based on reports made directly to The Northwestern Miller. 
In completing this record, the editor invites the co-operation of all readers of this pub- 
lication. 


Schweiger, J. A. Connected with Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Entered 
United States Army, aged 22. 

Sherwood, M. W. Salesman for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Entered 
Students’ Training Corps at Dartmouth 
College. 

Smith, Earl F. Salesman for Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Smith, Edgar J. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Placed in limited service, Sept. 4, 1918, 
aged 21; served four months in Army 
Service Corps. 

Smith, George. Connected with Plym- 
outh Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed in July, 1918, aged 26; assigned to 
company 203, Army Service Corps; sent 
overseas in October, 1918. 

Sommer, A. J. Connected with Royal 
Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted 
Dec. 9, 1917, in Aviation Corps; drove 
auto-truck. 

Strand, Adolph Severin. Connected 
with Northland Rye Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Entered service Aug. 26, 1918, 
aged 24; a machine gunner; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 9, 1919. 

Strunk, G. L. Agent for Rocky Moun- 
tain Elevator Co. at West Side, Great 
Falls, Mont. Served in United States 
Army. 

Swick, Charles H. Nephew of E. D. 
Humphrey, founder of Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Stockholder in Chickasha 
Milling Co. Entered Plattsburg Camp in 
1917, aged 35; overseas with the engineers. 

Thomson, Harry F. Sales-manager for 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Enlisted November, 1917; lieutenant in 
U.S.N.R.F. in American Battleship Fleet, 
and assigned to U.S.S. Missouri; honor- 
ably discharged, January, 1919. 

Toll, Louis D. Connected with S. S. 
Scattergood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
grain, feed and hay dealers. Enlisted 
May 25, 1918, aged 23; served with com- 
pany E, 315th Infantry; honorably dis- 
charged, Dec. 10, 1918. 

Tooker, Fred. Connected with Plym- 
outh Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. En- 
listed Feb. 22, 1918, aged 23, in 338th, 
company A; sent overseas in August, 
1918. 

Toomier, M. E. Connected with Kal- 
ispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. Enlisted 
as machinist in Radio Unit, Aug. 5, 1918. 

Turek, Frank. Connected with Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed in Engineers’ Corps April 3, 1918, 
aged 20; served nine months overseas with 
company H, Ist Replacement, Regular 
Engineers. 

Udell, Lyle H. Son of E. D. Udell, 
now deceased, who formerly was with W. 
H. Ketzebank Milling Co. and Wells Mill- 
ing Co., Wells, Minn. Served with the 
Coast Artillery in France. 

Valaker, Jack. Miller for Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont. 

Van Dalfson, William. Connected with 
Plymouth Milling Co.. Le Mars, Iowa. 
Enlisted May 8, 1918, aged 28; assigned 


’ to company B, 102d-Infantry; sent to 


France. 


Waldman, George. Connected with 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New 
York. Served in United States Army; 
staticned at Camp Meigs. 

Walters, Samuel. Cennected with Up- 
dike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. Served in 


United States Army, aged 29; honorably 
discharged. 

Watson, Edward F. Son of Frank F. 
Watson, president Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Superin- 
tendent Watson-Higgins Milling Co. mill. 
Enlisted in June, 1918, aged 23; sailed 
overseas in September with 125th Field 
Artillery; sent back to this country; dis- 
charged, Jan. 17, 1919. 

Watson, Marcus A. Son of Frank F. 
Watson, president Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Enlisted 
in May, 1917, aged 19; trained five weeks; 
sailed overseas with General Pershing’s 
troops, in 26th Infantry; transferred to 
Machine Gun Battalion; served on all 
fronts; now with the Army of Occupa- 
tion. 

Watson, Seth W. Son of Frank F. 
Watson, president Watson-Higgins Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Entered 
Officers’ Training School, May, 1917, aged 
25; commissioned lieutenant; assigned to 
85th division at Camp Custer; sent over- 
seas; attached to 23rd Infantry, 2nd di- 
vision ; took part in the drive at St. Mihiel; 
wounded and shell shock; sent back to this 
country and honorably discharged at 
Camp Custer in January, 1919. 

Wellinghof, Frank G. Salesman in 
Illinois and Indiana for Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. Enlisted July 
31, 1917, aged 24, in the Air Service; 
made first-class sergeant; assigned to the 
38th Aéro Squadron, Chanute Field; hon- 
orably discharged, Jan. 31, 1919. 

Whitta, Herbert Charles. Son of H. 
W. Whitta, grain inspector of Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. Enlisted in 
the Marines, May 5, 1917, aged 23; sent 
to Training Camp, Paris Island; assigned 
to 118th company U.S.M.C; June 7, 1917, 
sent to Santo Domingo; made corporal. 

Wiegmann, Myron EF, Assistant sales- 
manager Charles Tiedemann Milling Co., 
O’Fallon, Ill. Entered service Sept. 6, 
1918, aged 22; trained at Camp Forrest; 
sent to France; assigned to company C, 
116th Engineers; now located at Angers. 

Wilkinson, E. L. Clerk for Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted in 
United States Marines. 

Willis, E. Connected with Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted in 
Infantry in April, 1917. 

Wolters, George. Connected with Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. Enlist- 
ed in April, 1918, aged 23, in the Infantry; 
sent overseas May, 1918; killed in action, 
Oct. 17, 1918. 

Wondra, Edward J. Connected with 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted in Engineers’ Corps, May 7, 
1918, aged 19; assigned to company A, 
103d Engineers, 28th division ; served five 
months overseas. 

Woodruff’, J. H. Clerk for Royal Mill- 
ing Co., Great Falls, Mont. Enlisted 
Aug. 7, 1918, in Ordnance Corps. 

Woods, Thos. Connected with Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York. 
Served in United States Army. 

Young, Udell C. Engineer for Provi- 
dent Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. En- 
listed in March, 1918; made ordnance en- 
gineer officer; assigned to Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground; honorably discharged, De- 
cember, 1918. 

Youngbluth, David. Connected with 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars, Iowa. 
Enlisted April 8, 1917, aged 24; served 


in headquarters company, 168th Infantry, 
Rainbow Division; served overseas one 
year; honorably discharged, Jan. 21, 1919. 

Zimmerman, R. FE. Bookkeeper for 
Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. En- 
tered Medical Corps, United States Army, 
in June, 1918; served at Camp Lewis; 
honorably discharged. 

Aldous, J.C. Son of James H. Aldous, 
superintendent Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 
Ill. Entered First Officers’ Trainin 
School, Fort Sheridan, Ill; commissione 
second lieutenant, and ordered overseas 
Jan. 9, 1918; attended several French and 
British officers’ schools; assigned to front- 
line work; took part in Battle of Hinden- 
burg line between Cambrai and St. Quen- 
tin; wounded, sent to hospital in London; 
sent to rest camp at Winchester, Eng- 
land; ordered back to his regiment in 
France; now with the Army of Occupa- 
tion. 

Alred, Anderson. Connected with Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Enlisted in Marine Corps, April 12, 1918, 
aged 21; honorably discharged, Jan. 10, 
1919, 

Chilson, Leonard. Connected with West- 
ern Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. En- 
listed in United States Navy. 

Conrad, L. L. Connected with Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Grad- 
uated as first lieutenant from Second Of- 
ficers’ Training School, Fort Snelling, 
Minn; assigned to 88th division, Camp 
Custer; transferred to 90th division, 
Camp Travis; transferred to Kelly Field, 
and assigned to First Training Brigade; 
transferred to Signal Reserve Corps, Avi- 
ation Section, Long Island, and assigned 
to 326th Aéro Squadron; sent to Liver- 
pool Aug. 15; left England for Camp 
Travis, Nov. 22; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 30, 1918. 

Davidson, Joel E. Advertising man- 
ager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Enlisted Nov. 17, 1917, 
aged 30; secretary to General Penn; over- 
seas since August, 1918; attached to head- 
quarters company, 170th Infantry Bri- 
gade. 

Doherty, Daniel. Connected with Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Enlisted June 27, 1918, aged 25; assigned 
to 12th company, 163d Depot Brigade; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 21, 1919. 

Ehlers, Henry. Son of Charles Ehlers, 
connected with Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Entered service 
Aug. 29, 1918, aged 22, as baker; trans- 
ferred to Infantry; served overseas four 
months with No. 111, Infantry, O.S.D. 

Fitzgerald, Edward D. Connected with 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Enlisted July 26, 1918, aged 21; sent to 
Camp Dix; assigned to company L, 87th 
division, 346th Infantry; sent to “France 
Aug. 24, 1918. 

Flagler, Edwin R. Salesman for Thomp- 
son Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. En- 
listed in Rochester Base Hospital, No. 
19, in December, 1917, aged 28; trans- 
ferred to Camp Merritt, N. J., May, 1918; 
sent overseas June, 1918; now in Vichy, 
France. 

Flinchbaugh, Howard. Connected with 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Enlisted in special service, July 15, 1918; 
sent to training school in Jersey City; 
transferred to Camp Joseph E. Johnston, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 26, 1918; as- 
signed to company 534, Motor Truck Di- 
vision 426; promoted to corporal; left for 
overseas, Sept. 29, 1918. 

Ireedlun, O. L. Connected with Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas. Now sergeant-major, headquarters 
10th division, Camp Funston, Kansas. 

Geimer, W. J. Connected with sales de- 
partment of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Enlisted July 18, 1918, 
aged 23; appointed corporal Oct. 1, 1918; 
appointed sergeant Oct. 15, 1918; as- 
signed to company A, 210th Field Signal 
Battalion, 10th division, Camp Funston; 
honorably discharged, Jan. 14, 1919. 

Grant, Donald K. Salesman for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
tered Field Artillery Central Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Zachary Taylor, 
Aug. 29, 1918; assigned. to 4th Observa- 
tion Battery, later to 13th Training Bat- 
tery; graduated with rank of first lieu- 
tenant; honorably discharged. 

Haynes, F. R. Salesman with Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. En- 
listed May 24, 1917, aged 35; made ser- 
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geant in Engineers’ Corps; in France 
since July, 1917; attached to company 
A, 15th United States Engineers. 

Heddan, Anton L. Connected with 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Enlisted Aug. 16, 1918, aged 24; served in 
40th company, Camp Merritt; honorably 
discharged, Dec. 18, 1918. 

Hendee, John H. Connected with sales 


department of Bernhard Stern & Sons, - 


Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Enlisted in In- 
fantry, Oct. 1, 1918, aged 19; made ser- 
geant; honorably discharged, Dec. 13, 
1918, 

Hudnall, B. B. Assistant cashier Drey- 
er Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo. En- 
listed in Aviation, June 15, 1918, aged 
21; was regimental supply sergeant; un- 
assigned; honorably discharged, Dec. 9, 
1918. 

Kelley, Oscar. Bookkeeper with Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Enlisted April 20, 1918, aged 28; served 
as radio operator. 

Lundquist, George V. Connected with 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Member of company D, 33d Engineers, in 
France. 

Macho, John. Connected with Great 
Northern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
Enlisted May 20, 1918, aged 29; served 
with Army of Occupation, 

Meskan, John J. Assistant sales-man- 
ager Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. En- 
tered service August, 1917; sent to Camp 
Dodge; made battalion sergeant-major; 
sent to France; now with Army of Occu- 
pation at Coblenz. 


Morgan, James J, Chemist for Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill. Entered First 
Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, 
Ill, August, 1917; commissioned second 
lieutenant in Quartermaster’s Corps, and 
assigned to School for Bakers and Cooks 
at Camp Dodge; sent to Fort Deming; or- 
dered to France, later to England; com- 
missioned first lieutenant. 


Niesen, Raymond H. Connected with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Enlisted in United States Marine 
Corps, April 23, 1917, aged 18; overseas 
from Oct. 26, 1917, to June 6, 1918; at- 
tached to 73rd company, 6th regiment, 
2nd division; killed in action, June 6, 
1918; the 6th Marines were given 11 cita- 
tions, for which they were awarded the 
Legion of Honor Fourragére by French 
government. 


Otto, Walter S. Connected with Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. En- 
listed Sept. 21, 1917, aged 29; member of 
334th Field Artillery at Camp Pike; 
wounded by a kick from a mule; remained 
as cook in Officers’ Training Camp; hon- 
orably discharged, Dec. 9, 1918. 

Pfeffer, H. S. Connected with Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Served with 
202d Aéro Squadron, Fort Sill, Okla; hon- 
orably discharged, Jan. 28, 1919. 

Prentis, J. LZ. Salesman for Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co. Entered Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Pike, October, 
1918, aged 34; honorably discharged, Nov. 
15, 1918. 


Pfeffer, L. H. Connected with Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. Served with 
202d Aéro Squadron, Fort Sill, Okla; hon- 
orably discharged, Jan. 28, 1919. 


Pienowsky, Arthur. - Connected with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Entered service Aug. 2, 1918, aged 
30; served in Field Artillery; attached to 
Battery B, 2d regiment, Camp Zachary 
Taylor, F.A.R.D; honorably discharged, 
Dec. 15, 1918. 


Poole, Arthur Thompson, Jr. Salesman 
for Victor (N. Y.) Milling Co. Enlisted 
in Naval Aviation, July 2, 1918, aged 21; 
served as machinist’s mate, second and first 
class; honorably discharged, Jan. 10, 1919. 


Pye, William Satterlee. Son of James 
Pye, representative Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Graduated from 
Annapolis; held all grades from midship- 
man to commander; served two weeks in 
Europe in 1917, three months in 1918; 
attached to Admiral Mayo’s staff as aid 
for intelligence; detailed, in July, 1917, 
for conferences with the British admir- 
alty and the French ministry of marine; 
witnessed, from the U.S.S. New York, the 
surrender of the German battleship fleet; 
returned to America; assumed position on 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania, and left for France, 
leading the flotilla conveying the Presi- 
dent; returned to America leading the 
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American battleship fleet that had been 
in service in European waters. 


Reineke, J. H. Bookkeeper with West- 
ern Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa, En- 
listed October, 1918, in Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Reitmann, Henry D. Connected with 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. Enlist- 
ed Nov. 21, 1917, aged 23, in Air Service 
Aéronautics; commissioned second lieu- 
tenant, — 29, 1918; stationed at Car- 
ruthers Field; honorably discharged, Dec. 
19, 1918. 


Robertson, W. B. Connected with 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Enlisted in Air Service April 23, 1917, 
aged 23; held ranks of corporal, sergeant, 
cadet, second lieutenant; attached to 13th 
and 277th Aéro Squadrons; instructor six 
months at Carruthers Field; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 23, 1919. 


Rosche, F. C. Connected with Western 
Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. Enlist- 
ed April 9, 1918, in Artillery; honorably 
discharged, Jan. 5, 1919. 


Schultz, Malcolm. Chemist with Geo. 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo. Has 
been in France some months; is with the 
bakery department of the Army of Oc- 
cupation. 


Schwegman, R. H. Central states rep- 
resentative of Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co. Fantered service Sept. 3, 1918, aged 
28; attached to headquarters detachment, 
9th Training Battalion, Camp Sherman, 
as corporal; honorably discharged, Dec. 
6, 1918. 


Seligmann, William John. Son of Wil- 
liam L. Seligmann, vice-president George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y.  En- 
listed March 6, 1918, aged 22; assigned to 
company C, 37th Engineers, Fort Myer; 
sent to France May 8, 1918; appointed 
corporal; stationed at Come Marne et 
Loire. 


Shuman, George A. Connected with 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduated from First Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Snelling, Minn., as second 
lieutenant in Infantry; assigned to 88th 
division, Camp Dodge; transferred to 
33rd division, Camp Logan; transferred 
to 34th division, Camp Cody; transferred 
to 90th division, Camp Travis; assigned 
to company C, 360th Infantry; participat- 
ed in fighting from St. Mihiel to Sedan; 
received distinguished service cross; 
wounded; sent back to this country. 


Simmons, Donald Bemis, Salesman for 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduated from First Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Snelling, Minn., as second 
lieutenant in Infantry; assigned to 338th 
Machine Gun Battalion, 88th division; 
now in France. 

Smith, Francis J. Connected with sales 
department of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Enlisted April 24, 
1918, aged 21; sent to Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Gordon, July 18; commis- 
sioned second lieutenant Oct. 15; attached 
to company C, 6th Replacement regiment, 
Camp Gordon; honorably discharged, Dec. 
31, 1918. 

Sparks, David R. Grandson of the 
founder of Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 
Entered the Norton-Harjes Ambulance 
Corps in May, 1917; sent to France; served 
during second Verdun campaign; re- 
turned to this country in November, 1917; 
entered Field Artillery Central Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Zachary Taylor, 
in the fall of 1918; honorably discharged. 


Sparks, H. DeBow. Son of W. L. 
Sparks, vice-president and manager Terre 
Haute, Ind., plant of Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, Ill. Entered service in spring of 
1918; sent to Officers’ Training Camp, 
Camp Gordon, Ala; commissioned second 
lieutenant; served as instructor; honor- 
ably discharged. 

Sproat, Philip H. Connected with Wil- 
lis Norton & Co., North Topeka, Kansas. 
Enlisted in Kansas National Guard, aged 
293; appointed sergeant-major; sent over- 
seas in April, 1918; assigned to 35th di- 
vision. 

Stern, Paul J. Vice-president Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., and president 
Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Commissioned Feb. 1, 1917, aged 40; 
called for service June 30, 1917; held 
ranks of captain and major; commander 
bakery companies at Palo Alto, Cal., Camp 
Green, Camp Sherman and of bakeries 
overseas; in France since June 15, 1918. 
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TRANS-MISSISSIPPI ANNUAL 


Executive Committee Arranges Ideal Pro- 
gramme for Meeting at St. Louis, June 
3-5—Large Attendance Anticipated 


The executive committee of the Trans- 
Mississippi Master Bakers’ Association 
met at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
March 11-12, for the purpose of outlin- 
ing plans, arranging programme, and at- 
tending to other business incident to the 
coming annual convention. 

The date agreed upon is June 3-5, and 
the Planters’ Hotel has been selected as 
convention headquarters. Various com- 
mittees were appointed for the purpose 
of carrying on this work, and a tentative 
programme was outlined. It is the de- 
sire of the executive committee that this 
convention shall be the greatest ever held 
in the Mississippi Valley, in point of 
numbers in attendance and excellence of 
the business programme, and to make it 
the most snappy, up-to-the-minute, and 
attractive one held this year. 

Entertainment is left to the St. Louis 
bakers, who always have done themselves 
proud when it comes to genuine hospital- 
ity. If the courtesies extended the ex- 
ecutive committee are a criterion of what 
will be given the convention, any baker 
who is absent will always regret it. 

The committee and other visitors were 
entertained by the Planters’ Hotel at a 
splendid luncheon given by Mr. Lee, the 
manager. In the evening they were guests 
of the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society at Turner Hall, where entertain- 
ment was afforded and _ refreshments 
served. 

On the second day they were guests 
of the St. Louis Bakers’ Club at the Bevo 
mill for luncheon, after which they at- 
tended in a body the regular monthly 
meeting of the society. Members called 
upon for remarks gave the society a gen- 
eral idea of what the convention would 
be. That evening the visitors were again 
the guests of the Bakers’ Club, refresh- 
ments being served at the dinner hour. 

The coming convention will touch on 
things vital to the industry at this time, 
and as outlined it should be the most in- 
structive and educational programme that 
bakers have ever listened to. The adver- 
tising that the association gets through 
its conventions will be treated by a com- 
petent advertiser in the association, who 
gets great benefit from advertising. The 
good things that have been learned and 
evils that were corrected under the Food 
Administration will be covered by the 
most competent man in the industry. 

Representatives of both the American 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America 
will be asked to address the convention as 
to the respective merits of their organi- 
zations. It is also planned to have an 
official from the Grain Corporation in at- 
tendance, to give some definite facts as 
to what bakers may expect with regard 
to the price of wheat and flour during the 
coming crop year. 

System, accounting, returns on income 
and excess profit taxes will be covered by 
a highly competent expert in this line. 
The tax proposition is of especial interest 
to bakers, as while it will be of no assist- 
ance for this year, these taxes are liable 
to rule for many years to come. 

A paper of special interest to retail- 
ers will be prepared by one of, the fer- 
mentation and baking experts of the 
country, and a number of other inter- 
esting features will be added. 

The committee went on record as be- 
ing in favor of changing the name of the 
association to that of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Association of the Baking Industry, 
also as not being in favor of affiliating 
as an organization member of either the 
National Association of the Baking In- 
dustry or the Retail Merchant Bakers of 
America, but did recommend that each 
state association should join either the 
wholesale or the retail association, or pos- 
sibly both. The committee’s reason for 
this was that the Trans-Mississippi As- 
sociation is purely a convention organiza- 
tion at present. 

The following members of the execu- 
tive committee were present: C. O. 
Schweickhardt, secretary Iowa State As- 
sociation, Burlington; E. B. Ransom, sec- 
retary Nebraska Association, Omaha; G. 
L. Jordon, president Kansas Association, 
and L. A. Firner, secretary, Topeka; 
Louis Klein, president Missouri Associa- 
tion, Moberly; Elmer Zimmerman, treas- 


urer Trans-Mississippi Association, Han- 
nibal, Mo; Otis B. Durbin, secretary 
Trans-Mississippi Association, Kansas 
City. 

Out-of-town visitors included John 
Hasten, Springfield, Mo; Frank J. 
Staedtler, St. Joseph, Mo; George Goek- 
en, Alton, Ill; Joseph Knoedler, Spring- 
field, Il; R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Ons B. Dursin. 








Special Notices 





The rate-for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY, TWO FLOUR 
packers; good wages, steady employment. 
Address 2104, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





KANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 
Kansas mill making exceptionally 
fine flour for family trade wants a 
salesman for central and eastern 
Kansas; salary or salary and per- 
centage arrangement; successful ap- 
plicant must have ability and ex- 
perience and have unquestioned rec- 
ord. Address 526, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT; GENERAL RE- 
pairing in 600-bbl country mill; give age, 
nationality and wages expected. Address 
2086, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVE 


Salesman thoroughly acquainted 
with trade in Pennsylvania can 
get in touch with an exception- 
ally good opening, with a splen- 
did future, representing a west- 
ern mill in that state, by ad- 
dressing 525, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—SALESMAN WHO CAN SELL 
quality flour, for Pennsylvania territory; 
state age, experience and salary expected; 
all replies treated strictly confidential. 
Address Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Two high-class salesmen 
for Nebraska; good salary 
and bonus proposition; pre- 
fer men who have had flour 
selling experience to the 
local and single carload buy- 
ers west of the Mississippi 
River; whether 
married or not; outline ful- 


state age, 


ly your experience, giving 
volume. of 
duced; state salary expected. 
Address 529, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


business pro- 





SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG, ACTIVE, 
experienced flour salesman, acquainted 
with the trade in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois, to sell well established 
brands of flour; give age, experience, ref- 
erences and salary required in first letter. 
Address 2117, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR 75-BBL 
mill, water power; city light plant in con- 
nection seven days a week; nothing but 
steady man wanted; prefer married man. 
Write to Mathew Belan, superintendent, 
Callaway, Neb. 





A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 
an opening for a salesman in Ohio to 
work from a central states office; liberal 
salary and bonus arrangements so that 
the proposition will be both permanent and 
attractive to a real business-getter, Ad- 
dress S. W., care Northwestern Miller, 
339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio, 





INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 
SALESMEN WANTED 


Southwestern milling con- 
cern desires to conduct ac- 
tive campaign with jobbers 
and grocers in Indiana and 
Michigan; want salesmen of 
demonstrated ability to cov- 
er either or both of these 
states; give full particulars. 
Address 524, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





STENOGRAPHER WANTED—WE HAVE 
vacancy for first-class young man or lady 
stenographer; references required; position 
permanent; state experience, references 
and salary expected in first letter. Law- 
ida Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 





CORN SPECIALTY SALESMAN—SPLEN- 
did opportunity for young man of good 
education and good address, who has had 
experience in the sale or manufacture of 
corn meal and corn products generally, to 
travel southeastern territory; give full par- 
ticulars regarding yourself with references 
_— letter, Box 468, Lawrenceburg, 
nd, 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Large Kansas_ milling 
concern with new plant in 
the very heart of the wheat 
district has openings for 
salesmen in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan; can use good 
man for each of these states 
or would consider combining 
territories for a strong man 
with an assistant salesman 
under him; we want the 
very best men available 
men of character and ability 
with proved selling records; 
salary or salary and _ per- 
centage a secondary consid- 
eration if right man _pre- 
sents himself; give complete 
details covering your busi- 
ness history, selling experi- 
ence and references in first 
letter; all communications 
treated in strict confidence. 
Address 523, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. : 


NORTHWESTERN MILL DESIRES TO EN- 
gage the services of a good salesman for 
east central Illinois territory, south of 
Joliet and Ottawa, east of Bloomington 
and north of Paris and Pana; splendid 
opportunity for the right man; give fuil 
particulars in first letter; all correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. Address 2099, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILLS RANGING 
from 100 bbls upward; have had 15 years’ 
experience as head miller in mills of 100 to 
500 bbis capacity; excellent references. Ad- 
dress 2085, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





WANTED, BY LIVE SALESMAN, TERRI- 
tory northern Illinois, to represent small 
country mill, spring wheat flour and mill- 
feeds; will furnish own car to travel. Ad- 
— ra E. A., Lock Box 2, Carpenters- 
ville, Ill. 





(Continued on next page.) 








ft 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(Continued) 








AS MILLER IN MILL UP TO 300 BBLS, 
or second in larger, by a middle-aged man; 
over 20 years’ practical experience here 
and abroad; could come on short notice. 
Address 2097, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

BY MARRIED MAN, 80 YEARS OF AGE, 
capable handling sales correspondence and 
taking charge of office; qualified for rate 
and traffic duties; 10 years’ railroad ex- 
perience. Address 527, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS SECOND MILLER IN 100 TO 500-BBL 
mill; 12 years’ experience; can dress 
stones; prefer the East; Danish, not citi- 
zen; state salary and if steady position; 
can come June 1. Address 2116, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








M. A. IN CHEMISTRY OF EASTERN UNI- 
versity with 10 years’ experience in re- 
search in wheat and flour, including grow- 
ing, milling and baking, desires position as 
chemist with large milling firm. Address 
“Mill Chemist,” 2103, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN QUALIFIED BY 
both sales and executive ability desires to 
connect with good mill requiring services 
of competent sales-manager, or would con- 
sider position of assistant sales-manager 
with large mill. Address 530, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN MILL FROM 
500 bbls up; can give first-class references 
as to character and ability; have held 
present position for past eight years; only 
reason for changing is for better position; 
am capable of milling wheat, corn or rye. 
Address 2115, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN ANXIOUS TO RETURN TO 
selling flour on road after a year in an- 
other business; have had 11 years’ experi- 
ence with one large mill; best of refer- 
ences; northern Illinois territory. Address 
*“Tllinois Salesman,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





MAN OF EXECUTIVE ABILITY, GOOD 
correspondent, energetic and reliable, thor- 
oughly experienced and competent, with 
large personal acquaintance in all terri- 
tories east of the Rockies, wishes position 
as manager, sales-manager or head sales- 
man. Address 528, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








AS MANAGER, ASSISTANT MANAGER, OR 
sales-manager, by a man of whom the 
president of a large northwestern milling 
company recently wrote, “I have never 
known a man who knew every angle of 
the business as you did, and who could 
handle any question pertaining to the busi- 
ness as you could.” Address 2110, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER—MAN OF 15 
years’ experience with successful concerns 
desires to connect with mill of 1,000 bbls 
or more capacity as assistant manager, 
where there is opportunity of further ad- 
vancement; at present employed as man- 
ager of 500-bbl mill; age 43, excellent 
health and good habits. Address 2100, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY PRACTICAL MILLER; HAVE HAD 
lifetime experience in soft and hard wheat 
mills from 75 to 300 bbls; capable of se- 
curing uniform flour and yield; have my 
own tools, can keep mill in good repair; 
can give best references; middle-aged; 
married; would need two weeks’ notice in 
making a change; prefer Texas, California 
or Mexico; state salary. Address August 
Gathmann, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





A FLOUR MILL CORPORATION IN 
course of formation requires a manager 
for the selling and office end of the 
business; he must have had experience 
qualifying him for the position and be 
able to subscribe for a portion of the 
stock. Address 2118, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N.D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





FOR SALE—WISHING TO RETIRE FROM 
milling, offer for sale on easy terms the 
Oak (Neb.) Mills, capacity 150 bbls wheat 
flour, 50 bbis rye flour and meal; elevator 
storage 40,000 bus: large warehouse on C. 
& N. W. R.R; large warehouse on C., B. 
& Q. R.R. at Edgar; power is furnished 
from central power station at very low 
rate; if desired central station near the 
mill can be purchased, including 45 miles 
transmission lines furnishing light and 
power to six cities, 26-year franchises, 6 
and 10 year contract; following machinery 
has been in use only three years: Allis- 
Chalmers water-wheel, direct connected to 
vertical generator, Allis-Chalmers Diesel 
engine, direct connected to generator. For 
further information address Ernst Meyer, 
Oak, Neb. 
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126-BBL MILL, STORAGE FOR 30,000 BUS 
wheat and 10,000 sacks flour; water power 
of 800 inches from a spring that never 
varies or freezes; water power alone worth 
the price asked; situated Sheridan, Madi- 
son County, Mont. Address E. 8. Travis, 
411 Seneca Street, Seattle, Wash. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in reg- 
ular operation; wheat prospects 
best ever known; price reason- 
able. Address 622, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—ERECTED 1914; 
capacity 85, but buildings easily increased 
to 400 bbis; 50 miles from Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; excellent location; big local 
trade in flour and feed excess of farmer’s 
wheat; steam power; electrically lighted; 
good railway facilities with spur line; 
thoroughly equipped up-to-date machin- 
ery; full running order; ample cordwood 
relatively cheap, easy terms to responsible 
buyer. Further particulars from J. S. 
Carmichael, Saskatoon, Sask, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—GREAT WESTERN CONTROL- 
lable sifter, size No. 1, in fairly good con- 
dition; will sell at attractive price. Ad- 
dress K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas, 





FOR SALE—20 STANDS OF 9x24 ALLIS 
style “A” rolls; rolls all caliper 8% in. 
or over, are in first-class condition and 
are equipped with nearly new shake feed- 
ers; will sell cheap for quick sale. H. V. 
Prothers, 3036 Fourth Avenue §S, Minne- 
apolis. 

ONE 100 H-P CORLISS ENGINE; ONE 

100 h-p flush front boiler; one 40 h-p Bros 

boiler, all in A-1 condition; also for quick 

disposal, one No. 1 upright Prinz scourer; 
one Richmond scourer, 10-bu capacity, 
and three double stands Style “A” Allis 
9x24 rolls, new feeders, rolls caliper 8% in 
and better. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW 40-FT 100-TON 
Fairbanks-Morse railroad track scale, reg- 
istering type beam, never been set up; 
write for price. The Seville Milling Co., 
Seville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


April 9, 1919 





FOR SALE 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 


daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 


of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 


changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 


which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous serv- 


ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 


Address: 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 
account in the 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINnEAPoLis MINNESOTA 


Resources - - - $62,000,000 


Omaha 


is the logical place to establish flour and cereal 
mills, Makeus proveit. Send for Report No. 36 
which is an analysis of Omahaas a millingcenter 
—write today. Omaha Chamber of Commerce 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 








FOR SALE 

1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-inch; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C, 8S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn, 


Estabrook a > 2 aes 
Laboratory Sieecat atl ~ 4 
Service the world. 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














CARS tts 


ZELNICKER mw ST. LOUIS 


Get Bulletin 250, (250,000 circ.) 88 pages 
Steam and Electric Power Plant uip- 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 











All sizes and 
all Fisk Quality 











A 100% Substitute 
for Saving and Protection when 
Weighing Package Goods 


Detroit Automatic Scales 
Detroit, Mich. 














of Malleable Iron. 


rials. Special buckets made to order. 


Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 


All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 


Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 


Sheaves and Gears. 


Complete equipments of Elevating, Conveying 


and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, ete. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 


50 Church Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 














